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EN YEARS AGO it was no more than a promise, 
born of our abiding faith in the area we serve. 
“Look Ahead—Look South” we said, for spectacular new 
opportunities in industry, agriculture and commerce. 


How has the Southland measured up to this bright 
promise? In practically every category you can name, 
the South’s rate of increase or growth in the past 
decade has far exceeded the national average. In new 
construction, now at an all-time high. In expanded 
manufacturing output. In farm income, which has 
quadrupled. In per capita income and consumer sales. 


Yet this is but the beginning. Look ahead to new 
achievements. Look ahead to still greater opportunities. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Rhorry A, Wipes 


President 
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Selected to carry AM M UN IT] ON for U.S. Navy 





THIS I$ BALANCED SUSPENSION. (1) U-shaped, pendulum-type hangers permit shock-absorbing 
lateral motion. (2) Chrysler Design self-contained, constant friction snubbers work with (3) the longest 
travel standard coil springs to absorb vertical shocks and control spring oscillation. 


Chrysler Design RAILROAD FREIGHT TRUCKS 


/ offer better protection to all goods in rail transit 


Already in wide use by railroads and shippers, now Chrysler 
Design Freight Car Trucks have been specified by the U. S. 
Navy for the delicate job of carrying ammunition and explosives. 


Chrysler Design trucks are constructed on a completely 
new application of the fundamental principles of Balanced 
Suspension. They show reductions of 98% in vertical shock 
index and 95% in lateral shock index (AAR formula), as com- ae 
pared with standard trucks having coil-snubber spring groups. ne of880U.S.Navy ammunition cars 

‘ apy ‘ = equipped with Chrysler Design trucks 
Users report they virtually eliminate rail-originated damage to ; 

: ss p and built by Pullman-Standard, Chicago 
lading. Low maintenance costs have been proven in a combined 
total of over 40 million car miles of accelerated freight and This development of Chrysler: Design 
head-end service. Railroad’ Freight Trucks is a natural 





These advantages are finding profitable use in such de- agra Et Canis nanan eres 

; fundamentals of vehicle suspension. 
, velopments as the new General American-Evans’ Damage-Free Such work is part of Chrysler Corpora- 
; Box Car, where Chrysler Design trucks are standard equipment tion’s continuous research into every 


. .. as well as in all other types of railroad freight and head-end pines of vehinie Seign.: Fhe, teat 
this same research is reflected in the 


passenger train service. To railroads and shippers, they offer superior riding qualities of Chrysler- 
the prospect of a new day of faster, more economical rail freight. built cars and trucks. 


Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Car Trucks are manufactured and sold by 
The Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, N. Y., under Chrysler license. 
Chrysler Design Friction Snubbers are manufactured and sold under 
Chrysler license by the Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth ° Dodge . De Soto . Chrysler 
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In a cigarette, 


taste makes 





the difference- 
and Luckies 


taste better! 





For two important reasons: 


1. They’re made of 
fine tobacco! 
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2. They’re made 
better—to 
taste better! 


OA. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF con Sobacco€ompany 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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SIDE LINES 


This business of education 


A FEW ISSUES ago, editor-in-chief 
B. C. Forbes questioned whether 
American schools and colleges were 
doing effectively what they are sup- 
posed to do—educating. His com- 
ment was based on a Commerce and 
Industry Association survey of 33,- 
234 employees—who averaged only 
68 in reading, 45 in writing and 46 
in arithmetic. 

The employers and executives 
who make up the bulk of Fores 
readers are doubtless aware of the 
recent decline in three-R proficiency. 
They may, however, be interested 
in some of the reactions to the 
Forses editorial. 

Wrote Leonard J. Wolf, self-de- 
scribed as “a product of the New 
York public schools”: 


. . . Perhaps jobs are too easy to get 
and to keep. In today’s Times, I note 
three nine-column pages of Help 
Wanted ads and barely one column of 
Situations Wanted. Employers do not 
seem to use any standards in engaging 
help—they simply snap applicants up 
and hope they will turn out for the 
best . . . when jobs are so easy to get, 
why strive to attain perfection or even 
competence? And why worry? The 
Government will take care of us all 
. . . pay us if we are out of a job.... 

Stanley W. Lore, education and 
psychology instructor at Indiana 
State Teachers college, wants to 
“register vigorous difference with 
your opinions”: ' 

We are constantly trying to remedy 
these faults, but not necessarily by a 
return to the repressive, stereotyped 
methods of half a century ago. In those 
days the child with limited mental abil- 
ities was ruthlessly eliminated; now we 
are attempting to educate all children 
according to their own abilities and in- 
terests. Many . . . of lesser ability .. . 
are simply staying in school longer. 

. . . one of our biggest problems is 
the enlistment of able people who are 
wiling to exist on the substandard sal- 
aries which teachers in many areas are 
receiving. 

Are your employees people who have 
been trained in the schools of America? 
They really aren’t so bad, are they? 

Mrs. Virginia Gibbs, a Columbus, 
Ohio teacher of shop mathematics, 
has this to say: 

On my walls at school I have two 
framed mottoes: 


No. 1 Do the Best You Can 
With What You Have 
Where You Are 


No. 2 And Then Some 











But I found that in testing a group 
of machine shop boys that one lad had 
done the work for four other boys. I’ 
pointed out that he was crippling them 
mentally and could be held responsible 
if he continued to do their problems 
for them. He said: “This is just my ‘and 
then some’ for the day”! 

No humorist is Augustin G. Rudd 
who “welcomes the attention you 
are giving to . . . education ‘for the 
new social order.” One of Mr. 
Rudd’s speeches on contemporary 
education, read into the Congres- 
sional Record in 1948, refers to 
courses devised by a Professor Har- 
old Rugg which were “in use in 
approximately 5,000 schools.” 


Harold Rugg’s Teacher’s Guide 
for America’s March Toward De- 
mocracy, says Rudd, includes this 
question and answer: 

Of . . . 315 pupils 88 per cent said 
that the following statement was true, 
“My country is unquestionably the best 
in the world.’ Now the attitude thus 
expressed is one that we decidedly do 
not want to develop in our classes. 

Among Rugg’s Teacher’s Guide 
was this tip: 

Treat the War for Independence 
essentially as an economic struggle be- 
tween the ruling classes of England and 
the Colonies. 

Rudd concludes that this “pro- . 
gressive” type of education has (1) 
“caused shocking deficiencies in . . . 
mathematics, history, civics, geogra- 
phy, spelling, grammar, and other 
basic subjects”; (2) “given unsound 
citizenship training by ignoring or 
weakening discipline, initiative, re- 
spect for authority, willingness to 
work .. .”; and (8) “been used as a 
cover . . . for indoctrination in Marx- 
ism . . . undermining faith in our 
American institutions.” 

Apparently there are as many 
angles on this business of education 
as there are people thinking about 
it. It seems obvious, though, that 
businessmen can’t use this as -an 


excuse for ignoring the whole 
matter. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Optimism is the prevailing note as 1953 
opens. 


Nothing sensationally spectacular is 


forecast. 


Present activity is widely expected to 
last until mid-year. 


My opinion is the second half won't 
ve bad. 


Perhaps some levelling-off. 


America's new hope is Washington. 


Eisenhower assuredly has marshalled 
an impressive Administrative team. 


Lightweight theorists have been left 
out for the first time in twenty years. 


Taft promises to cooperate. 


Prediction: People will save more. 


No individual family, nation ever went 
broke through accumulating a surplus. 


That way lies prosperity. 


Farmers this year may make somewhat 
less money. 


Many today have unprecedented re- 
serves. 


A guess: Iran’s oil impasse will be over- 
come. 


Life insurance increased $22,700,000,- 
000 in 1952. Now above $275,000,000,- 
000. Most inspiring. 


Point 4 should be relegated to second 
place until U.S. taxes are eased. 


“In U.S. New Phone Is Added Every 
Four Seconds.” Astounding! Congratu- 
lations to A. T. & T. 


Prophecy: 1953 won't gladden the hearts 
of autocratic union leaders. 


Their followers will be less ready to 
strike. 


Man days lost last year: 55,000,000— 
fully twice the 1951 total. 


Expect the building boom to subside at 
least moderately. 


Of all other countries, Canada is doing 
best. 


And watch her future! 
—B.C.F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Beutnp the Iron Curtain last month, 
well-disciplined Moscow presses rattled 
out “In the Chains of Capitalist Slav- 
ery,” an address on the state of the 
United States devoted to hopes for the 
new year. In the “camp of imperial- 
ism,” readers were assured, the capital- 
ist world suffers hunger, lack of rights, 
lawlessness, oppression. Communists, 
on the other hand, are masters of their 
fate, have no fear of what tomorrow 
will bring. 

Meanwhile, in America, where capi- 
talists and everyone else seemed singu- 
larly well-fed and unoppressed as bus- 
inessmen got together to compare 
hopes, no one disputed 1953’s promise 
of prosperity. Fears were less about 
what tomorrow will bring than how 
much. In agreement for once, the Com- 
merce Department saw a “strong pos- 
sibility” business will be good in 1953 
while New York’s Commerce and In- 
dustry Association predicted activity 
will continue “at current high levels” 
or better. 


Brave new year 


On housing, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion President Thomas S. Holden said: 
“Basic materials will be in ample supply 
after the first quarter, possibly sooner. 
Construction costs are expected to 
change but slightly, if at all, and hous- 
ing credit will continue about the 
same.” Sterling Drug’s Chairman James 
Hill, Jr., expects sales to equal or ex- 
ceed 1952. To Ralph S. Damon, Trans 
World Airlines head, and W. R. Grace 
& Company’s J. Peter Grace, “the 1953 
travel picture looms brightly both on 
the sea and in the air.” 

Less up in the air over prospects, but 
eyeing the future through the same 
rose-tinted glasses, Big Steel’s Ben Fair- 
less figures “consumers’ stocks of steel 
should return to normal levels some 
time in the second quarter. In the 
second half, steel industry capacity— 
which will be in excess of 116,000,000 
ingot tons—should be fully adequate to 
meet the needs of defense and civilian 
users.” By then, thinks he, “we shall be 
engaged in a normal and healthy state 
of competitive selling.” 


Canned economy 


Another biggie, President William C. 
Stolk at American Can Company, 
brashly predicts Canco’s sales and 
rentals are likely to go as high as 10% 
above 1952 if can-making supplies 
remain adequate and if government 
controls are removed. (As he spoke, 
National Production Authority men an- 
nounced tin container quota laws would 
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die this month.) Canco’s postwar ¢. 
pansion modernization program— 

in 1945 and planned to hit a total $259 
million by year’s end—will come into 
full use for the first time this year, The 
“anticipated increase in container sales” 
he points out, “is a good indication of 
the prospects for the economy gener. 
ally, since our industry touches a major 
part of the. country’s industries one way 
or another.” 

One of Stolk’s steadiest customers js 
equally optimistic. Standard Oil (Nj) 
President Eugene Holman estimates gil 
demand may rise about 5% (after a 3% 
climb last year) “providing industrial 
activity continues at the present high 
level. Inventories,” said he, “now ex- 
ceed comparable 1951 levels by some 
20,000,000 barrels of refined products 
and 7,000,000 barrels of crude oil. | 
consider this a comfortable situation.” 

Padding Holman’s and other bus- 
nessmen’s comfortable perches is their 
confidence in the new faces due in 
Washington next week, although some, 
like National Industrial Conference 
Board Economist Martin R. Gainsbrugh, 
have doubts. “What,” Gainsbrugh 
wants to know, “will be the impact o 
the present wave of confidence when 
the new administration gets in and is 
faced with the job of making its per 
formance jibe with its campaign 
promises?” 

Before the election, answers New 
York’s National City Bank, “it was 
argued that the very steps to reduce 
government spending which the voters 
desire . . . would necessarily subtract 
demand from the markets; and some 
feared that the effect on business would 
be deflationary.” 

But “a practical rebuttal of this 
argument comes from the firmness of 
the markets themselves. The size 
complexity of the Federal Government 
make immediate and sharp reductions 
in spending difficult. Defense 
tures have a momentum which cal 
hardly be arrested in the short mi 
These funds flow out in a stream W 
is still expected to expand in the months 
ahead.” 


Off-color businessmen 


As important as what government 
will do, claims du Pont’s Film Depart 
ment Manager Donald F. Carpenter, § 
what businessmen do themselves. “For 
20 long years,” he remembers, “we have 
been looked upon with suspicion. We 
have been blamed for the depressio® 
of the ’80s, and the recession of '38: 
for unemployment, for poverty, ™ 
building plants at government expen 
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"T think it would be a serious 
error to believe that ever again 
we would have an economy as low 


as that of pre-World War II."* 


MELVIN H. BAKER 
Chairman of the Board 
National Gypsum Company 





*An excerpt from “No room for Gloom,” a stimulating and optimistic 
analysis of America’s future that appeared in “Dun’s Review,” ' : 
Sin aches 1952. One of the Ba ade National Gypsum in 1925, You'll build or 
Mr. Baker has helped it grow into a $100,000,000-a-year business, remodel better with 
with 150 Gold Bond building products, 21,000 dealers, and long- 
range plans for further growth. If you would like a reprint of “No 
Room for Gloom,” send a postcard to Melvin H. Baker, Chairman of 


the Board, National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Gold Bond 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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HYDRAULIC FLUID 
TEMPERATURES! 

















THERE ARE 132 STOCK MODELS 
OF YOUNG HEAT EXCHANGERS 
TO ASSURE OPTIMUM COOLING 


Young standardized shell and 
tube heat exchangers are 
quality-built to control fluid 
temperatures and protect 
costly hydraulic equipment. 
For example, tubes are braised 
to tube sheets which, in turn, 
are braised to the shell to 
eliminate leakage between 
hydraulic fluid and coolant. 
Tube and baffle spacing are 
engineered to provide maxi- 
mum heat transfer with mini- 
mum pressure drop. Immedi- 
ate shipments can be made 
from stock. Catalog sent upon 
request. 


Heat Transfer Heating, Cool- 
ing, and Air Con- 
ditioning Prod- 
ucts for Home 
and Industry. 


Products for Au- 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


tomotive and In- 
dustrial Applica- 
tions. 

YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1003-A . RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 
Sales and Eng. Representatives In All Principal Cities 


for conspiracy of all kinds; for overpro- 
duction and for underproduction, for 
technological achievements which threw 
men out of work and for lack of techno- 
logical advancement; for monopoly and 
for failure to work together, for sinister 
planning and for lack of foresight. Truly. 
we have been the hunted animal and 
have put on our protective coloring.” 

“It is now time,” Carpenter warns, 
“for us to show our statemanship. We 
must not change from the hunted ani- 
mal to the devouring beast—but rather 
we must emerge from behind the trees 
confident that we will not be fired w 
by the first government agency that 
spots us. We must quietly, sincerely 
and energetically carry on our duties 
like the true domesticated animal—the 
beast of burden if you like, but the 
servant of our country.” 

Despite hounding and harrying, the 
sleek condition of both country and 
servant was typified by Dr. Allan B. 
Du Mont’s year-end hornblowing for 
TV. It has proved itself, gushed he, “to 
be the most dynamic, fastest-growing 
industry in American history. There are 
more than 20,000,000 receivers in 
American homes, and more than 115 
stations on the air. Indications are that 
some 75 additional stations will go on 
the air in 1953 and the industry will 
produce upwards of 6,500,000 receiv- 
ing sets.” 


Thought control? 


“In 20 years,” Du Mont promises, 
“we will be able to look back on 1953 
as the year when 20th Century inven- 
tions in communications began to help 
mold the thinking of the American 
people in unprecedented fashion.” That 
is, if there are any people left. In Chi- 
cago last month Scott Radio Labora- 
tories researchers discovered that 63% 
of all fifth-graders quizzed preferred 
watching TV to eating, were part of 
a widespread chew-view conspiracy 
promising to make dining rooms (and 
possibly digestion) obsolete. With 
nothing like a dying gasp, Columbia 
Broadcasting System counter-shouted: 


“Never betore hes: seili- tives I 


more ubiquitous, more effective | 4 


today. And its audience listens gp 
through mere habit, but by conscig 
preference.” 

If electronics had spark, older 
tries could look back on 1952 without 
being shocked. In —_ of power short. 
ages, aluminum-makers stacked Up an 
estimated 1,860,000,000 pound outpy 
topped 1943's 1,840,358,500 pound 
we ag Goodyear Tire & Ri 
Chairman Paul W. Litchfield ticked of 
“the 14th consecutive year in which the 
rubber industry has enjoyed growth and 
gains.” In 1940, he recalled, rubber 
production was “650,000 long tons; in 
1952, it was about 1,250,000 tons” 
Quick-smiling, hefty President William 
Keeley reported his bulging Vanadium 
Corporation of America clambered over 
the steel strike obstacle, heaped up 2; 
500,000 tons ferro-alloy production, 
400,000 tons better than 1951. 

Another morale booster is industry's 
plan to shell out $26.3 billion in cap- 
ital goods, according to SEC figure 
men, which will all but equal 1952s 
$26.9 billion outlay. Among the big 
builders textilemen will spend 26% less; 
primary non-ferrous metalmen, 25% 
less; automakers, 15% less, and iron and 
steelers, 17%. Electrical machinery and 
equipment companies schedule im- 
creases of 17%; rubber products, 11%; 
beverages, 9%; petroleum, 6%. 

“Since ‘the end of the last war,” re 
counts National Association of Manu- 
facturers President Charles R. Sligh, 
Jr., “industry has invested in new 
plants and equipment more than $150 
billion to build the finest and most 
efficient industrial establishment the 
world has ever seen, whose ability to 
produce under the forced draft con- 
ditions of war has not yet been tested. 
However, industry stands ready to pour 
forth such a Niagara of fire and steel 
that aggressors would be stopped in 
their tracks.” While the rest of Amer- 
ica peered confidently into the year 
ahead, hopes were that neither Sligh 
nor big business would have to back 
up big talk with a big stick. 





NEXT ISSUE: 


the one great essential: love. 


On 
Soares 


Name 


Paramount's Road—In his quest for cinematic profits, Barney Balaban has come upon 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 1-15 
I enclose: [) $5 for 1 year of Forses, (1) $10 for 8 full years 
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Canada $1 a year extra. Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year extr6. 
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No Bigger Around Than A Pencil, 
y 0 Tiny Sylvania Radio Tubes 


me Serve The Armed Forces 
pour 
steel To our Armed Forces, electronic devices are a mat- 
d in ter of life or death. They are vital to communica- 
mer- tions and give deadly accuracy to gunfire. 
Jarring shocks, intense vibration, high tempera- 
Sligh tures are the destructive conditions which confront 
ak the very heart of this equipment—the electronic 
a tube. In some instances, tubes must even withstand 
being shot out of a gun, as the “brain” of projectile 
fuses. ' ve 
iin Sylvania engineers developed tubes rugged Sylvania’s “premium performance” subminiature tube— 


enough to meet these battle conditions, yet small only 214 inches long and no bigger around than a pencil. 
enough to fit into necessarily lightweight, compact 


military equipment. 
pon Precision engineered and quality tested, these 
tubes meet the toughest of military and civilian ap- 
plication. They are another example of the engi- 
neered high quality of Sylvania products—quality 
which results from-pace-setting research and engi- 
ears neering over half a century, and which works con- 
stantly to meet the needs of the future. Sylvania Electric Products DS 740 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


LIGHTING « RADIO*+ ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION 
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WAY put 


up 
with STAMPS ? 


@ And licking and sticking? Keeping them 
locked up in a stamp box? Running out 
of the right denomination? Figuring out 
the postage account? Frequent trips to the 
postoffice? ... Why not get a DM? 


@ The DM is a desk model postage 
meter... prints postage, the right amount 
for any kind of letter, directly on the 
envelope. Prints a dated postmark at the 
same time, and your own advertisement if 
you like. Has a moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps. Even handles parcel post. 


@ Anybody can use a DM. Just dial the 
amount of stamp you need, and press down 
the handle. It can be set for as much 
postage as you want to buy, protects postage 
from loss, damage, theft . .. Automatically 
accounts for postage . . . Saves time and 
effort in mailing — and usually postage. 


@ Call nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send the coupon. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all 
classes of mail, complete with changes, and parcel post 
map showing zones for any locality. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
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° y at “Fe ool 
PITNEY-BOWES, nicl HERE | cheers 
1723 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free ( booklet, ( wall chart to: 

















WALL STREET 





BEFORE THE '29 bust an affluent in- 
vestor handed $100,000 over to a pink- 
cheeked economist and bid him “play 
with it.” The economist was Ragnar D. 
Naess, the place a Lake Placid ski 
slope. The outcome: a_ substantial 
amount of the money melted like the 
springtime snow as a result of a 24- 
hour round-trip into a company called 
Paramount Pictures. 

This is not the sort of incident that 
today’s Ragnar Naess would willingly 
unfold, but it is all part of the experi- 
ence that has gone into making this 
investment counsellor’s moves the sort 
that are watched by his confréres. 

Naess explains: “It wasn’t my ex- 
perience that was bought when I got 
that $100,000 to play with, it was a 
chart I had formulated showing the 
correlation between stock prices, gen- 
eral business indices and sensitive com- 
modity prices. I finally sold that chart 
for $500.” 

Today, this soft-spoken economist, no 
longer pink-cheeked, is adviser to four 
large investment trusts, to such educa- 
tional institutions as the U. of Chicago, 
U. of Virginia and Johns Hopkins, plus 
“a couple of millionaires.” 

Naess is no longer dependent upon 
charts for stock selections. “I follow the 
technical action of the market,” he con- 
cedes, “but I feel it has limited useful- 
ness.” His recipe for success, instead, is 
to buy top quality issues and sit tight 
“Until I feel the market is going down.” 

What does Rag Naess think? Says 
he: “I’ve been bullish since 49 and I’m 
still bullish. Before we get through, this 
bull market will be a lot higher.” 


Bulls, Bulls, Bulls... 


Was 1952 a bull year? 

Of 1,500-odd NYSE trading issues, 
57% showed advances, against the 1951 
proportion of 47%. 

Almost frightening is the Street’s 
bullish tone. Only a few seem to view 
this market through the eyes of a June 
bride—very happy but a little nervous. 
In her stock market outlook for the 
year, Analysts Journal editor Helen 
Slade predicts: “Some of the industries 
making up the market seem to be in a 
highly satisfactory condition. Continued 
preparedness effort, lower taxes and a 
feeling of confidence plus sound eco- 
nomic conditions ought to make for in- 
vestment gains.” At a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board round table she 
said: “Many issues are of the that 
can be bought to hold—such as metals, 
electronics, the office equipments. All 
dips during the year can be used to 
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great advantage to invest for gains, thus 


making 1953 a year for bargains fo; 
the imaginative investor.” 

Citing that in today’s market “jp. 
vestor confidence is probably the most 
important factor determining the prices 
of common stocks,” Paine, Webber 
Jackson & Curtis’ research partner 
Harry D. Comer concludes that since 
“corporate earnings will probably hold 
about the same as now well into ’58, it 
seems reasonable to expect higher stock 
market prices in 1953.” 

Comer favors stocks where the conf- 
dence factor is especially important: 
Abbott Labs., Aluminium Ltd., Amer- 
can Cyanamid, Corning Glass preferred, 
Dow Chemical preferred, Lion Oil 
Merck, Pfizer, Sperry and Sunbeam 
Corp. 


Mr. In-Between 


In his report to the board of directors 
of Group Securities Inc., executive VP 
Harold X. Schreder advised that stock 
selection is being made with three 
factors weighed before choosing a 
issue. Good advice to any investor, they 
are: (1) ability of the company to i- 
crease, or at least maintain, unit out- 
put; (2) ability to increase or maintain 
price of ‘the company’s product; and 
(3) ability to benefit from reduction or 
elimination of EPT. 

Says Schreder: “For some months 
past we have been increasing our hold- 
ings of selected stocks in such issues 4s 
the tobaccos, utilities, finance, food 
chains, dairy products, auto parts and 
electrical equipment and electronics be- 
cause they appear to have a high com- 
bination of these desirable economic 
factors. We have not been buying, not 
will we buy, stocks at the ‘285 level 
There are certain stock market groups 
in which one can find carefully selected 
issues of good quality and income 
which are still selling in the ‘180-200 
level’.” In other words, says he, buy 
a Cadillac at a Ford price; and in 9 
doing pick high quality stocks which 
hug the total population growth curve. 
Schreder is unwilling as yet to commit 
himself as to. whether a new market 
uptrend is forming. 


..- and one bear 


Pointing out that stocks are becom 
ing less of a bargain since lower eal 
ings and higher prices have lifted price: 
earnings ratios to the highest point simce 
1946, Jules I. Bogen, finance pro 
at NYU, interprets: “Stocks are more 
vulnerable in the event of a downtum 
in earnings.” Adds he: “The 
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sason why the price-earnings ratio 
a, so widely is that investors buy 
primarily on the basis of prospective 
earnings rather than past or current 
earnings. Whatever increased ‘confi- 
dence’ investors now show is based on 
expectations of future higher business 
profits. If expected larger profits do not 
materialize, as was the case after 1929, 
“onfidence’ quickly evaporates.” 


a 


Never underestimate 
the power of a warrant 


Timely in this era of confidence is 
the attention being paid to warrants, a 
major vehicle of speculation in the 
1998-29 period, and again in °42-'46. 
Warrants, according to Paul Hallingby, 
Jr. of Middle South Utilities, offer “a 
long-term call on the common and, 
therefore, on the future of an enter- 
prise.” A warrant’s value, says he, “is 
dependent, first, on the present market 
price of the common stock under op- 
tion and, more important, on the future 
of the common during the life of the 
warrant.” (Some warrants are 
tual). Academically, Hallingby recalls 
that $100 purchases of individual war- 
rants could have been sold in ’46 for 
amounts ranging from $64,000 in 
United Corp. to $2,200 in Manati 
Sugar. 

Popular currently are warrants of 
Atlas Corp. (which Atlas itself is re- 
pottedly purchasing), of Tri-Conti- 
nental (on the leverage offered between 
the book value of the issue and its cur- 
rent price), and of Alleghany Corp. (on 
bullish expectations for the MOP re- 
organization). Alleghany has invested 
in MOP common to the tune of 400,- 
000 shares (see page 28). 
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Wall Street lunch club members 
admit that the Rockefeller brothers in- 
tend to broaden their investment scope 
in oils. Chase Bank’s oil department is 
expected to be the guiding light and 
the talk is that Standard of Indiana is 
already on the buy list. . . . The Street’s 
bullish on Marshall Field, pointing to 
an 8% retum from a company whose 
issue is believed to be near the low 
point and whose profits should show 
an upturn as the textile outlook betters 
and high disposable income continues 
to bolster retail sales. . . . Streeters also 
like NOPCO Chemical, since Lock- 
heed, developers of a new expanded 
plastic “Lockfoam,” have licensed 
NOPCO to produce the plastics and 
vast research is under way to extend the 
use of this material as packaging, elec- 
trical and thermal insulation and in the 
construction field. . . . Expectation is 
that Republic Aviation may eventually 
be regarded as the major supplier to the 
Air Force, as Grumman has been to 
the Navy. . . . Higher earnings are also 
seen for United Aircraft, with belief 
that the company has work on its books 
in connection with guided missiles and 
also development of atomic energy 
power plants, . . . There is also growing 
interest in special situations again such 
as Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foun- 
dry Co., manufacturers of castings for 
the automobile industry, and Fansteel 
Metallurgical, processors of refined al- 
loys, who are said to have a future in 
electronics. . . . The New York Curb 
Exchange last week rechristened itself 
the “American Stock Exchange,” giv- 
ing rise to Ibsenish puns about “ASE’s 
birth.” 





ODD CUE 


is selling, buy. 


unloading. 


market blow-off. 


es 





As any trader knows, Wall Street is full of truisms such as “cut your 

losses short and let your profits run,” 

wal pithy rules work just often enough to make them intriguing. 

ee The one most currently eyed by the in-and-outers is of ancient vintage: 
the public is always wrong. To measure the public’s opinion, the Street 

000 looks at the odd-lot figures compiled by the New York Stock Exchange. 
According to the book, when the public is buying, sell; and when the public 


But since the public usually buys on- balance, it is a difficult rule to 
apply. Days of odd-lot pessimism are markedly numbered. And several 
consecutive days of such selling are sometimes years apart. Last month 
provided not only successive days, but successive se of this public 


The last time this phenomenon occurred was during September, 1950, 
when odd-lot traders proclaimed themselves all-out bears. And just as 
all good theory would expect, the market underwent two more months of 
om- accumulation, then moved into the last broad dynamic advance of the 
bull movement that began in 1949. Not since those days has the tape 
clicked off 3,000,000-share days; and not since the February, 1951 peak 
has the market been able to advance on a broad front. 

Traders are wondering if the odd lotters have once again cued in another 


or “buy sheep and sell deer.” These 





The Stock 


that money 


cant buy! 


That’s the one. people ask us 
about all the time. The one 
that’s bound to go up... . that 
pays at least 10% on your 
money . . . that won’t ever sell 
for less than you paid for it. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average 
opportunities for price appre- 
ciation over the years ahead... 


There are stocks that now 


yield 5%, 6%—even 8% or 
more On your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 


We could name a number of 
each—but we won’t. Because 
the same stock is seldom  suit- 
able for two investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 


Which stocks you should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 


But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gram showing you just what 
your money can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you’re a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 


Water A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries — 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by B. C. FORBES 





BUSINESS MEN REGAIN RIGHTFUL PLACE 


America owes its international unprecedented preemi- 
nence principally to the genius of its industrial leaders. 
It is entirely fitting, therefore, that President-elect Eisen- 
hower should have selected business giants for so many 
key positions in his Administration. The type of men who 
have been foremost in winning for the United States first 
place in the world have been under undue political sub- 
jugation for two decades. They have been treated largely 
as pariahs, while, simultaneously, labor leaders have been 
enthroned, obsequiously allocated sovereign, dictatorial 
power. 

President Roosevelt notoriously avoided picking business 
giants for influential posts. He preferred to surround him- 
self with toadying neophytes, especially impractical, im- 
mature professors, who were publicly dubbed Brain 
Trusters. He felt sublimely confident that he could run 
America without the counsel of any citizens of outstanding 
achievement. His successor, Harry Truman, chose to 
surround himself, with a few shining exceptions, with 
mediocrities like himself. 

Both relied on demagoguery to curry popularity, to in- 
sure continuance of power. 

Well, the American people finally wakened up, over- 
whelmingly pitched Democratic rule into the ashcan, 
plumped for an entirely different mould of leader. 

Questions are raised concerning the capability of prac- 
tical business stalwarts to get along harmoniously with the 
out-and-out politicians who largely comprise both branches 
of our parliament. The perponderating number of those 
occupying our legislative seats have been lawyers, not men 
accustomed to handling large-scale, practical affairs, not 
men charged with the responsibility of filling hundreds or 
thousands of weekly pay envelopes. One alarming result 
has been that thrifty, careful, conservative individuals and 
families have been afraid during recent years to invest their 
savings in risk capital, in equity investments, which his- 
torically have been the lifeblood of American enterprise, 
expansion, prosperity, ever-widening employment. The in- 
vestor has been aptly called “the forgotten man.” This 
deplorable, fundamental fact has not bothered the New 
Dealers or the Fair Dealers one second. Why, they have 
been not only ready but eager to step in and finance all 
sorts of activities—by the use of taxpayers’ money. They 
have revelled in ballooning State Socialism, government 
ownership and operation. 

In my opinion, the American people will endorse the 
policies likely to be followed by President Eisenhower and 
his realistic, experienced, successful fillers of pay envelopes, 
that they will most often side with the Administration when 
differences arise with political legislators, that the nation 
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will be steered towards a new era of sound economic, 
encouragement of progressive enterprise. 

I feel we all are justified in viewing the future opt. 
mistically. 


AMBASSADOR ALDRICH O.K. 


A typical Eisenhower appointment is that of Winthrop 
W. Aldrich as Ambassador in London. This selection 
promises to prove eminently wise. Mr. Aldrich, brought 
up in the atmosphere of statesmanship, became a lawyer, 
gravitated into banking and became head of one of ow 
most gigantic financial institutions. Unlike many other 
men in high positions, he has not been afraid to speak 
his mind during the Democratic regime, has not ben 
afraid to condemn policies he considered unsound, has 
bravely recommended financial and other governmental 
reforms. His banking activities have long brought him 
into the thick of international financial operations, He 
has played an active part in financing trade and commercial 
and other business throughout the world. He early and 
heartily endorsed the Presidential candidacy of General 
Eisenhower, personally toiled assiduously for his election. 

Although, like his predecessor at the Court of St. James, 
Walter S. Gifford, Mr. Aldrich does not push himself into 
the limelight, his sterling qualities, his grasp of affairs 
should appeal tothe British people. 

And let us hope that he will develop aptitude for enabling 
Britons to become intimately acquainted with him. 


+ 
To help yourself, help others. 
— ° 


CHURCHILL, THE WISE 


Winston Churchill acknowledgedly is the most com 
summate statesman the twentieth century has brought 
forth. An ardent believer in the personal touch, he lost 
no time after ‘our Presidential election in announcing thet 
he would visit this country, to pay his respects to retiring 
President Truman and to incoming President Eisenhower. 
The astute British Premier learned how to handle Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the advantage of Britain. Filattery w% 
his chief strategy. No statue of a “foreigner” is mote 
revered in London than that of Mr. Roosevelt. The head 
of the British nation and the incoming head of our ow? 
nation are not strangers. They have worked together. They 
are friends. Each respects the other. Some cynical Amer 
icans are fearful lest the wise Churchill dupe Ike Eisex 
hower into extending undue favors. Personally, I do m0 
think Eisenhower is anybody's fool. It is infinitely better 
that Churchill and Eisenhower should work closely 
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than that there should be estrangement between 
them. What would happen to the world, what would 
to civilization were a wide-open split to erupt be- 
tween the two great English-speaking peoples? 
. 
A cushion softens a fall. 


* 


SHOULD CORPORATIONS HELP MORE? 


Each year the corporation bulks more largely in Ameri- 
can life. Consequently, must it broaden its conception of 
its social responsibilities? Should it shoulder worthy obli- 
gations, such as public-spirited well-to-do and wealthy 
individuals heretofore have largely borne? An increasing 
number of noble organizations and institutions, including 
hospitals and colleges, are running into financial difficulties. 
Individual income taxes now leave even millionaires and 
multimillionaires relatively little net income, certainly not 
sufficient to make extensive donations to charitable or 
educational organizations. 

Has the time come for corporations to assume obligations 
heretofore met mainly from capacious private pockets? 
True, heads of highly profitable family-controlled companies 
are going in more and more for establishing Foundations, to 
function after the donor’s death. Would it not be better, 
however, if such individuals exercised greater liberality 
during their lifetime? Wouldn't this give them greater 
satisfaction? Moreover, they could take an active, directing 
part in the allocation and administration of their largesse. 
Thereby they would elicit greater public approval, would 
do far more to enhance popular appreciation of their class, 
than by giving away little or nothing until buried. 

Many corporation managements defend failure to make 
generous contributions to any non-business cause by de- 
daiming that their duty as custodians of other people’s 
money is to make money and pay it out in dividends. 
Already a few corporate directorates scattered here and 
there throughout the country have initiated a broader 
policy, have demonstrated consciousness of what they owe 
society, more particularly their local communities. Very, 
very rarely have stockholders protested. 

My belief is that we are entering an era when corpora- 
tions will bulk far more than heretofore in expanding and 
discharging pro bono publico obligations heretofore re- 
garded by most managements as outside their sphere. I 
believe, too, that such a course will come to be accepted 
by investors. Surely few of us would relish the alternative: 
widespread expansion of governmental financial aid, with 


the inevitable corollary of governmental domination, 
tegimentation. 


* 
No chain of priceless pearls is half the 
worth of a chain of trueblue friends. 
»* 


START FULFILLING NOBLE INTENTIONS NOW 


Sages impress upon us that we should consider each new 
tay as bringing us new opportunity. A new year is almost 
miversally regarded as the ideal time to make noble reso- 

ions and to begin reforms. More than a century ago 
Ralph Waldo Emerson penetratingly observed: “We are 

ys getting ready to live, but never living.” 

Even much older is the adage: “Hell is full of good 
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NOW WE MUST PUT UP OR— 


Business leaders, to an infinitely greater extent than ever 
before in our history, now undertake public positions of 
immense responsibility in our government. If they fail to 
cope successfully with the many complex problems of a 
nation half at peace and half at war, they shall probably not 
again be given another such opportunity, either as a party 
or as a group, to play a major part in governing. 

I have talked with several top executives who in recent 
years have had great responsibilities as heads of various 
departments in Washington. Their unanimous verdict is 
this: running a business, no matter how large, is a vastly 


different operation from directing the administration of a _ 


Washington department. As one captain of industry phrased 
the situation, “It’s like trying to walk around in a glue pot.” 

Putting one of the greatest captains of industry at the 
head of the Defense Department does not mean that shortly 
the Defense Department can be organized and operating as 
efficiently as the General Motors Corporation. For oné 
thing, the problems, the ramifications, the “organization” is 
stupendously more complex. For another, Civil Service, 
however worthy its purpose, does guarantee the jobs of the 
relatively inefficient and unambitious. And at the top level 
in any department all key decisions must be made with a 
regard to national and international politics, with a keen 
eye on a thousand and one considerations other than the 
mere efficiency, progress or success of that single phase 
of government. 

.The new administration, if wisely guided, must plainly 
bend over backwards not to favor business and industry. 
Should price controls be allowed to expire? Psychologically 
as well as practically, it would not be wise to junk them 
in toto. Should EPT be allowed to expire? Sharp reduc- 


_ tion, not total elimination would probably be a wiser 


course. And so on. 


I believe that what is in some senses “a business ad- 


ministration” can be and will be successful, but the con- 
fidence of the American people must be earned. It would 
be well for the Administration and all its responsible lieu- 
tenants to take the press, and thus the public, wholly into 
their confidence on the thinking behind major decisions. 

An informed people are not intolerant nor will they 
demand miracles.—-MaLcoLm Fores. 





intentions and wills.” How tragically often our best im- 
pulses are never fulfilled! 
Spanish manana, manana; tomorrow, tomorrow. 

Writes Shirley Morse in the New York Herald Tribune’s 
“This Week,” asking “When Will you start to live?”: 

The relationships to husband, wife, parents, friends, life itself 
which we are going to build after a while when there is time and 
we are more mature in thought. .. . 

The enjoyment of our children which we intend to savour 
after they are a little older and we aren’t so busy... . 

The valued friendships which fade because of the thoughtful, 
lengthy letters we are always preparing to write... . 

The books we are going to read, the impulses to kindness we 
are going to act upon, the causes we are going to espouse. ... 

We are always packing our bags with the things we value most 
in life, but we never leave on the trip! A bird in hand... 
half a loaf . . . tomorrow never comes. . . . They have such a 
flavor of truth. Let us resolve to begin really to live. Tomorrow? 

No, now! This hour, while there is yet timel 


Amen! “It is later than you think.” 


We lull ourselves with the 
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Except for government, managing the 
steel industry is the biggest business 
job in America. Leading firms are as 
sensitive to public opinion as poli- 
ticians, face administrative problems as 
large as the Interior Department's, 
handle more money than most states, 
have the logistic headaches of a D- 
Day. Like governments, steel compa- 
nies can almost never recoup errors. 
Expansion, pricing, distribution changes 
are so costly, each must be right the 
first time. In return, stockholders have 
no hope of speculative profit—that day 
is gone. Men like Big Steel’s Fairless 
and Jones & Laughlin’s Ben Moreell 
may be captains of industry, but un- 
der the tax ax and employee pressure, 
they can never be Andrew Carnegies. 

Among the top eleven steels, com- 
parisons must be qualified by differ- 
ences in location, market centers, raw 
material sources and type of product 
line. Crucible and Allegheny Ludlum, 
with assets of $132 and $126 million, 
differ radically from $2.1 billion U. S. 
Steel, $1.5 billion Bethlehem, $692 mil- 
lion Republic, and $592 million Jones 
& Laughlin. Crucible leads in tool 
steels, turns out alloys and stainless. 
Half of Allegheny’s sales come from 
stainless steel. Bethlehem products are 
heaviest—rails, castings, ordnance—al- 
though Eugene Grace has been poking 
his gnomish nose into lighter steels 
lately. Bessie is also the nation’s big- 
gest shipbuilder. 

Reeling most under 1952’s hammer 
blows was J & L’s Admiral Ben Moreell; 
the big strike chalked up a $3.6 mil- 
lion loss for his September quarter. 
Only a $4.4 million tax rebate saved 
him from red ink, as nine-month net 
showed at 70c vs. $3.67 the year before. 
By a freak of bookkeeping and the tax 
laws, U. S. Steel showed an improved 
September quarter, 92c vs. 83c; but 
Big Steel’s nine-month net was off, too, 
$2.96 against $4.44. 

Like other steelmen in the last five 
years, Moreell has expanded in re- 
sponse to government pressure. His 
almost-completed $450 million program 
will up ingot output from 4,850,000 to 
6,400,000 tons. Since 1947 J & L 
revenue has climbed from $350 to 
around $600 million. More important, 
productivity has gone up, too: while 
wages climbed steadily from $1.64 to 
a pre-strike $2.04, they represented 
40% of the sales dollar in 1947, only 
33% in 1951. Moreell’s Pittsburgh- 
centered production keeps him out of 
growing western markets, a disadvan- 


THE STEELERS 
Too big to turn on a dime, they make their 
money from fighting production costs 


tage which lighter 
products—strip 
and tinplate—par- 
tially overcome. 
Last year he 
staged an internal 
shakeup, made fi- 
nancially - trained 
Charles Lee Aus- 
tin president. 
Austin’s ticker- 
tape savvy will 
come in handy 
before J & L wipes 
out $149 million 
in long-term debt, 
year. 

Smaller, $439 million Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube and $215 million 
Wheeling are better diversified than 
J] & L for the long haul. Wheeling 
chairman William Holloway has access 
to mushrooming southern industry, puts 
16.7% of production into pipe, is 
profitably committed to culverts, roof- 
ing, auto stampings. Chairman Frank 
Purnell’s Youngstown crew, centered 
in Chicago and Ohio, turns 31% of 
tonnage into pipe, 34% into flat rolled 
goods. Of the two, Wheeling showed 
best last year, with the industry’s best 
profit margin—8.3% against 23% for 
1951’s first three quarters. (Youngs- 
town’s rate slipped from 15.2% to 7.7%). 

Holloway’s labor costs are also down 
to 33.2% of the sales dollar... To com- 
pound the productivity increase, he is 
pushing a “construction and improve- 
ments” program» which last year in- 
cluded a continuous galvanizing line. A 
50-year-old hot dipping technique was 
superseded with a process of zinc-coat- 
ing cold sheets as they move. In a 
dozen years Wheeling’s ingot capacity 
shrank from 1,960,000 to 1,860,000 
tons as Holloway spurned mere big- 
ness for more high-priced items. 

Youngstown and Purnell take a dif- 
ferent approach. Last year they added 
76 coke ovens to Youngstown’s 306 in 
a move to hike capacity from 1,400,000 
tons to 2,300,000, employment from 
7,300 to 9,700. Purnell’s reason: 
“There is more room for expansion in 
the Chicago area than anywhere else.” 

Chicago’s Clarence B. Randall, Presi- 
dent of $382 million Inland Steel, is the 
first to agree. He ships 88% of all out- 
put direct to nearby industry. Much 
of the remaining 12% is marketed 
through warehousing subsidiary Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, which adds earnings 
by handling steel made by others. 
Since 1948, he has fired tonnage ca- 


up $34 million last 
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BETHLEHEM’S GRACE, U. S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS 


though they are captains of industry . .. 


pacity from 3,400,000 to 4,500,000 at 
a cost of $123 million. Another $70 
million is slated to be spent in 1953, 
Labor took only 25% of Inland’s sales 
dollar in 1947, 23% in 1951. By con- 
trast U. S. Steel, biggest and with more 
cutdated equipment than any other, 
paid out 43% of sales in wages during 
1947, 40% and 39% in 1950 and 19851. 
In last year’s first three quarters, while 
production ran an on-again, off-again 
gauntlet, payrolls took 44% of sales. 
Big Steel, dependent on vast quan- 
tities of working capital for doing busi- 
ness and on retained earnings for 
growth, turns out a third of domestic 
steel. With inflation, depreciation. ac- 
counts are never large enough to take 
care of replacements; inventories cost 
more each year; and _ profits have 
tended to shrink since 1940. Helpless 
to change this from his office, Fairless 
devotes much time to direct public 
appeals for real freedom of enterprise. 
Among other things he points to Big 
Steel's stock market price, which ran 
about 30% below book value in ’52. 
Third largest Republic Steel shared 
the drive of U. S. and Bethlehem to 
get bigger. Still, 15% of his output 
goes into high-priced alloys and spe- 
cialty steels and employment costs it 
1951 ran only 30.6% of revenue. Re- 
sult: his pretax profits were 7.4%—not 
bad for 1952’s first nine months- 
despite charges on a $171 million debt. 
By swelling ingot output 65% from 
1938 to 1952’s end, Armco claimed the 
best growth rate in the business. It 
also has a claim to the best manage 
ment among middle-sized mills. With 
nine steel plants (capacity: 4,855,000 
tons), 48 fabricating outlets and plants 
and warehouses in 20 countries, Armco 
is solidly based. As early as 1903 it 
entered specialty steelmaking, is U 
disputed leader now. In recent years 
chairman Charles Hook built uP 
Armco’s share of flat rolled steel, pipé 
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REPUBLIC’S WHITE: 


and prefabricated products markets, 
upped margins from 10.5% during 1937- 
1951 to 17.1% during 1946-1951. Book 
value hopped from $29 in 1945 to $54 
last year. 

Emest Weir’s National Steel is split 
down the middle between Detroit’s 
Great Lakes Steel and West Virginia’s 
Weirton Steel Company. In Detroit, 
output concentrates on cold rolled 
sheets—about a third of National's 
product goes to autos. Weirton turns 
out tinplate, sheets, heavy structural 
shapes. The two subsidiaries are also 


J & L’S MOREELL: 





split laborwise. Weirton is independ- 
ently organized, did not strike last year. 
The CIO reigns, naturally, in Detroit. 
Weir's most profitable branch is prob- 
ably the Stran Steel Products Company, 
patent holder on Quonset buildings for 
farms and industry. A $240 million 
growth kick has brought capacity to 
6,000,000 tons. 

Among the specialists, Allegheny 
Ludlum took the soundest thrashing 
last year: pretax profits fell from 14% 
in 1951 to 2.6% in 1952’s first three 
quarters. Crucible did better, with a 


STAINLESS STEELMEN 


The young brass of Allegheny Ludlum teem costly metal from a hot labor crucible 


Iv A CHOICE corner of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle U.S. Steel’s towering 
new skyscraper commands the billion- 
dollar landscape just as “The Corpora- 
tion” dominates its industry. This, it 
seems to say proudly, is the house that 
steel built. But to the officers of Alle- 
sheny Ludlum, hardly a sapling in the 
Smoky City’s industrial forest, the 
dazzling facade brings a wry smile. 
While it shadows the smaller firm’s 
ices in the aging Oliver Building 
downhill, the sheath of $3.1 billion 
USS’ monument to itself also promotes 
AL's major product-—stainless steel. 
While giant carbon steelers raise 
lndmarks to their past glories and 
point to multi-million-ton output, Alle- 
theny Ludlum’s growth is all ahead, 
bromised by new uses for stainless and 
‘catalog of alloys as youthful as the 
men who make AL tick. To 49-year-old 
Edward J. Hanley and the dynamic 
young executives surrounding him 
average age: 45) what AL is falls far 
short of what it can become. 
A goldsmith among grey metalmen 
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525 WM. PENN PL., PITTSBURGH: 
Big Steel's facade promotes Little Steel. 
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NATIONAL’S WEIR: 
. under the tax ax and employee pressure they can’t be Andrew Carnegies 










Wide World 
ARMCO’S HOOK: 


pretax slip from 14% to 6.9%. Although 
AL and Crucible boast low labor costs 
as a percentage of sales (31 and 34% in 
1951, respectively), this means only 
that they charge more for their prod- 
ucts. On a per-ton basis, Crucible 
pays $56 for labor, AL $86—contrasted 
with about $40 for Big Steel and 
Bethlehem. Both are also more de- 
pendent on military purchases. Both 
are also committed to titanium, Cru- 
cible through Rem-Cru Titanium (with 
Remington Arms) and AL jointly with 
National Lead Company. 


(“we toy with costly metals”) AL’s in- 
dustrial triumphs have occurred as 
often in research labs as on the produc- 
tion line. In seven mills—at Bracken- 
ridge and West Leechburg, Pa., Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk and Watervliet, N. Y., 
Los Angeles and Detroit—and in sub- 
sidiaries at Marengo, IIl., and Walling- 
ford, Conn., the outfit spews out metal- 
lic brews without which jet war and 
1953 technology would be impossible. 
The company’s costly toying is done 
with even costlier machines. But be- 
hind plant movements from scrap pile 
to slag thimble are some of steel’s most 
optimistic men. Much of their optimism 
they have caught from Wall Street, 
which has singled out titanium as an 
excuse for giving AL a growth kick. 
And despite AL’s miserable perform- 
ance during strike-mottled ‘52, the 
market has continued to lay on the 
whip. As 1951 ended, Allegheny Lud- 
lum common went for $7.30 per dollar 
of earnings, a lesser price than that paid 
for Acme, Inland or National among 
the steels. Last week the ante was up 














to $11.46 (i.e., recent earnings have 
sagged but the stock price hasn’t. More 
important, AL is now No. 2 in market 
popularity as based on the price-earn- 
ings ratio. But whether titanium can 
take up the slack of defense tapering- 
off is a doubtful proposition in spite 
of AL’s youthful vinegar. 

Allegheny Ludlum’s head, but by no 
means its brain, is big, impressive Ed 
Hanley. Secretaries like his unshakable 
courtesy; associates praise his willing- 
ness to sample everyone’s opinion be- 
fore making a ruling. To himself, the 
industrialist is a coordinator, a lubri- 
cant to lessen friction between depart- 
ments, an adhesive holding company 
parts together. No one would call AL’s 
president subtle. Trained at MIT and 
Harvard Business School, Hanley ca- 
reered up from big AL customer Gen- 
eral Electric. His straightforward face 
is wide open as if in perpetual surprise. 
In an impeccably neat office whose 
green serenity contrasts wildly with the 
hell-hot clamor of his mills, nervous, 
busy Hanley works as hard as any of 
his underlings at a big walnut desk 
cluttered with expensive knick-knacks. 

In a spirit of economy, or a sub- 
conscious desire for God’s open spaces, 
all AL top brass offices are green- 
carpeted. On an extension of the grassy 
carpet in a room separated from Han- 
ley’s den by a covey of secretaries, lives 
Executive VP Clark W. King. Where 
the president’s reactions are readable, 
his VP’s dark, piercing eyes give 
nothing away. King has a desk but pre- 
fers to turn his back on it, works at 
a long, clean-topped library table in the 
center of the room with fiendish energy. 
In keeping with his slight frame his 
comments—delivered in a flat, direct 
voice—are fumble-free and incisive. An 
inter-office memo from Hanley always 
asks “please”; a command from King 
needs no persuasion. For no good rea- 
son except that he’s a smart one, his 
friends call him Cookie. 


Controlled metals, uncontrolled 
desires 


Last month, seated to face each 
others’ open doors, Hanley and King 
were applying a simple philosophy to 
metals and markets. “We are too small,” 
says the VP frankly, “to compete 
with big integrated producers.” Instead, 
although much of the cream was long 
since skimmed from steelmaking, he 
aims to make tonnages of high cost 
specialties better than anyone else can 
make them—“at a fair return.” Despite 
its minute size (assets, $126.1 million) , 
and specialized mission, AL’s head- 
aches are interchangeable with those 
of the carbon steel giants: controls, con- 
struction costs, labor unrest. Since the 
company concentrates on fussy-to- 
make, defense-vital alloys, shortages hit 


Hanleymen harder than most others. 
After Korea, as the military screamed 
for jet metals, essentials like cobalt and 
columbium began to run out. AL de- 
veloped a nickel steel substitute. Then 
producers were forbidden to use more 
than 1% nickel in stainless steel. Despite 
its on-the-spot ersatz researching, AL’s 
production gun was spiked by controls. 
And King can cite dozens of similar sit- 
uations—all of which, steelmen trust, 
will be righted in Washington starting 
next week. With price controls, AL was 
forced to absorb raw material price 
hikes, slash profits, move into less 
profitable lines to keep busy. These, as 
much as high taxes, claims King, are 
the reasons AL ended 1951 with high- 
est sales in history ($229 million) but 
hammered out only a middling 12.7% 
pretax profit margin on the peak out- 
put. Net was a bare 3.86%, down from 
5.52% the year before. In 1951, Cruci- 
ble Steel Company, the $132 million 
melter closest to being an AL competi- 
tor, squeezed 13.7% before taxes from 
$203 million sales, although historically 
Hanley shows the better performance. 
Last year, when nine-month sales 
dribbled down to $122.8 million and 
net to $3.3 million vs. $170.8 million 
and $7.3 million in 1951’s first three 
quarters, explanations were easier. 
Allegheny’s share of the steel strike 
lasted 11 weeks, three weeks longer 
than the industry-wide walkout. 
Hanley puts company shutdown costs 
at “millions” but no one has figured 
them exactly. At Tarentum, 26 miles 
north of Pittsburgh, AL’s Brackenridge 
Plant workers were hit even harder. 
And for this they blame the company. 
A typical mill town on the Allegheny, 
dingy, frame-housed Tarentum was 
named after the ancient Roman city 
whose name is closely akin to “tarent- 
ism—a nervous affection characterized 
by melancholy and an uncontrollable 
desire to dance.” The town is well- 
named. Five months after millmen went 
back to work there was plenty of 
melancholy and bitterness toward the 
firm for holding out after bigger mills 
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VRP OV GSUSL OSS DIT 
POINT OF PAST PRIDE for ‘Allegheny 
Ludlum was 1946 rise in average price 
of its common (solid line), compared to 
price range of combined common stocks 
of Armco, Crucible, Republic, Carpenter 
and U.S. Steel (shaded area). Promise 
of titanium growth is accepted explana- 
tion for AL’s emergence as market 
favorite. 
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PRESIDENT HANLEY, 49: 
“We are too small... 


signed truce agreements. But unionists 
are still dancing with glee because 
Hanley & Co. finally gave in. 

Big, ham-handed Mike Graczyk, 
open-hearth man and president of CIO 
Steelworkers Local 1196, contends the 
strike was necessary. Quick to admit 
his contract with AL is “best in the 
industry,” Graczyk boils: “we had to 
fight for every clause.” 


“What the hell do they want?” 


Graczyk’s 20 years with the company 
have persuaded him top brass is more 
interested in profits than in people- 
“Touch that nerve running from their 
brains to their pocketbooks and they 
dance a jig.” He recalls that an AL 
founding father kept a stable, and “he 
treated old horses better than worn-out 
workers, When their work was done, he 
turned them out to pasture. Without 4 
union, we'd get thrown onto the scrap 
heap.” 

Although Clark King feels his outfit 
“is going to have labor peace,” he is 
probably deceived. For one thing, 
unions have long memories and all steel 
companies have a lot to live down. C10 
District Representative John Haser 
readily recounts the story of Fannie 
Sellins, a local labor martyr who died 
in 1919. She was gunned by goons at 
the Brackenridge gate, says Haser, for 
trying to organize workers. “Funty 
thing, no one ever served a day for 
shooting her.” Graczyk, who is old 
enough to remember, claims during the 
Great Depression VP W. F. Detwiler 
told a gang of hungry, laid-off em 
ployees to “go eat grass.” 

Whether or not Graczyk’s memory is 
accurate, it will take generations t0 
bring Kingsmen and labor to anything 
like mutual trust and a common 
language. In an area of sharp social 
strata, a Pittsburgher in overalls is split 
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EXEC VP KING, 44: 
... to compete with the integrateds” 


from the collar-and-tie class by snob- 
bery, education and money. He knows 
it and resents it. In the pale, dull faces 
of first or second generation “Hunkies,” 
“Pollocks” or Slavs whose fathers were 
imported at century’s turn as cheap mill 
labor, there is still the sullen stolidity 
of mid-European peasantry. Although 


thousands have risen out of the mills,. 


more are resigned to them for life. 
Along with the Negroes added in recent 
years, they typify the ill-schooled, often 
inarticulate and sometimes illiterate 
core of mankind. As their cultural level 
climbs each year, so does their resent- 
ment toward those across the tracks. 
With every wage rise, they are likely 
to be impressed less by what they have 
than by what they have not. 

At an elaborate try at “economic 
education” dealing with AL’s corporate 
money problems, one slagman sneers: 
“What the hell do they want, for us 
to be sorry for them?” It will take a 
long time to convince sweaty, under- 
shirted steelmen that a blue-serged, 
ulcered executive with a fountain pen 
works just as hard as they do. 

Against this backdrop to negotiation, 
aly company proposal is read as a de- 
vice to tamp down wage-earners. It 
was like that last summer. In the three 
weeks AL held out alone, bickering in 
fittsburgh’s Hotel Schenley revolved 
ound two contract clauses (Section 
7c and 7I) prescribing employment 
Practices and incentive rates. To execu- 
ves, the terms allowed union men 
some of the prerogatives of manage- 
ment, gave labor too big a voice in 
setting rates. To the CIO, they were 

— privileges furthering job 

For the man-to-man dealings, AL 
‘nt Industrial Relationsman Jack 

ves, who lives in a brick house on 
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a suburban hill—enough per se to put 
him on management’s side. With too 
little authority to make final decisions, 
Groves irked his opponents by “calling 
the boss every time a new idea came 
up. Why didn’t Hanley himself come 
down to do the talking?” Groves’ job, 
at which he failed, was to persuade 
Graczyk to swap “C and I” for a union 
shop. “He was trying to trade a chicken 
for a cow,” growls Unionman Haser. 
“We've practically got 100% member- 
ship already.” 


Blood, sweat and chromium 


Like every heavy industrialist’s, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum’s work is dangerous. 
And although constant bird-dogging 
whittled the company’s accident record 
from 14.06 lost time injuries per million 
man hours in 1948 to 8.5 by October 
last year (severe hurts fell from 1.55 to 
.6) blood is still a tragically important 
ingredient of steel—even of high cost 
alloys. 

As the nation’s largest producer of 
stainless steel, AL got 40% of its total 
revenue from this kind of metal. Since 
any steel with 12% or more chromium 
in it is stainless by definition, shipments 
from Watervliet or West Leechburg, 
for example, can be classified under the 
same general term yet have enough dif- 
ferent properties and prices to fill a 
wrist-thick catalogue. Sold under the 
“Allegheny Metal” trade name, stain- 
less is made in two main classes— 
austenitic, i.e., chromium-nickel steel 
which can be cold rolled without re- 
heating, and ferritic, which cannot. In 
greatest demand and most versatile is 
18-8 (18% chromium, 8% nickel). 

Just as AL landed a major contract 
with Budd (carbuilding) Company in 
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1950, the Controlled Material planners 
clamped down on 18-8 production, 
banned civilian use of steels with more 
than 1% nickel. To salvage the big 
Budd order, Clark King spurred his 
metallurgists to adopt a 15-year-old 
German process for making a substi- 
tute. Germany, long nickel - starved, 
melted small bars of manganese-chrom- 
ium steel with less than 1% of the 
scarce material. It was austenitic, 
boasted all of 18-8’s qualities except 
resistance to corrosion under extreme 
conditions. Stainless in every other re- 
spect, it was good enough for railroad 
cars. King whipped the new metal into 
production, and within a year, more 
than 100 bright, new cars rolled from 
Budd wearing the latest Allegheny 
Metal coats. 

About 25% of sales come from elec- 
trical or silicon steel, an alloy taking 
advantage of electricity’s habit of fol- 
lowing the path of least resistance. 
Metal, made up of millions of mole- 
cules, can be imagined as a basketful of 
oranges with spaces to allow electricity 
to move around the fruit. In ordinary 
carbon steel where molecules are 
jumbled helter-skelter to form a con- 
glomerate but disorderly mass, juice 
will seek an irregular path through the 
material, twisting and turning at each 
new particle. By adding predetermined 
amounts of silicon to high carbon steel 
and using some rolling and annealing 
tricks, AL metalmen working with 
General Electric for more than 40 years 
have learned to arrange an alloy’s mole- 
cular structure at will. With this knack, 
millmen hand-tailor steel to make cur- 
rent flow in a straight line, take a spe- 
cific route or slov’ down. In fact, the 
current can be closed out entirely. 

THOUSANDS OF 
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POINT OF PRESENT PRIDE for AL is the rise of stainless steel ingot production 
(solid line). Although stainless output is only 10% as great as that of basic carbon 
steel (broken line), its rate of increase has been steeper in the last eight years. 
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I. STEEL LINEUP, 1942-51 


Current Net Income Pretax 

tiabilities Book Value cn Bales OPayout 
2.89 19.42% 19.16% 62.41% 
2.59 12.89 11.08 52.6 
2.76 7.77 10.49 33.71 
2.44 6.32 11.08 53.85 
3.39 12.82 17.33 40.05 
2.33 10.01 11.50 36.94 
5.04 10.57 12.84 20.20 
3.05 13.95 12.38 30.69 
4.24 14.15 14.71 51.22 
3.85 17.14 20.04 38.35 
5.10 10.29 13.78 29.16 
8.28 9.75 11.97 41.79 
2.98 13.62 14.58 33.28 
2.28 8.85 8.72 34.61 
2.68 10.44 11.55 35.95 
3.12 13.91 18.10 45.92 
2.55 14.53 6.6 42.51 
3.21 6.23 8.54 18.72 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table Il, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








Not integrated, AL’s routine starts 
with scrap bought in the open market 
and pig iron from Crucible. Alloys— 
ferrochrome, nickel and nickel oxide, 
ferrotungsten, cobalt, molybdenum and 
others—are snapped up wherever they 
appear, largely from Union Carbide & 
Carbon’s Electro Metallurgical Com- 
pany. To remain flexible Hanley makes 
no long-term contracts except for pig. 
What little coal is used (“we don’t use 
enough to stick in your eye”) comes 
from Allegheny Coal & Coke Company, 
a subsidiary headed by Hanley. 


2,000 to go 


Although Hanley claims that in post- 
war years “we jacked up the whistle 
and put in a new plant,” his contention 
is slightly premature. At Brackenridge, 
where $49.5 million of AL’s current $80 
million modernization program is being 
planted, old techniques flourish beside 
new. At one end of the 94-acre layout, 
at an electronically-controlled, reversing 
cold rolling mill, two men whip out 
glistening 56-inch stainless coils. At an- 
other, narrow sheets are rolled on a 
hand-adjusted mill four to the pack. 
Squeezed down to size, the still steam- 
ing sheets are separated by a troop of 
“openers” using much the same tools 
their fathers did: they need only the 
muscles and mental agility of an ox. 
Holding the pack with a steel shod foot 
(see cut), an opener peels sheets apart 
with long pliers, stacks them in a pile, 
gets $1.71 an hour for his sweat. 
Broken only by intervals to “take a 
blow,” openers’ work. is dirty, hot and 
exhausting. Yet personnelmen say they 





are proud of it. At open house time, 
when families and friends can watch 
their smooth muscles in action, output 
leaps as much as 20%. 

When Hanley’s program is completed 
in 1954, he will have one of the coun- 
trys most compact mills at Bracken- 
ridge. Archaic operations like opening 
will be junked. From the melt shop in- 
gots will move in an uninterrupted line 
through soaking pits, blooming mill, 
shears, automatic annealing and _ pick- 
ling mill to cold rollers or a modern hot 
strip mill. West Leechburg’s $13 mil- 
lion face-lifting and $11.9 million ex- 
pansion at Watervliet are closer to 
completion. 

Hardest pressed during rebuilding is 
jovial, blue-suited Production VP Carl 
Pollock. Since mills are inter-related 
(West Leechburg, for one, melts no 
metal, depends on Brackenridge for 
supplies), Pollock’s biggest task is coor- 
dinating production to keep facilities 
everywhere operating at peak levels, 
yet interfere as little as possible with 
construction. In the days Pollock man- 
aged Brackenridge, he gained fame as 
the one man unionists willingly dealt 
with. But today, swamped with the 
paper work of AL’s executive row and 
above plant floor pother, Pollock leans 
heavily on operating managers like 
Brackenridge’s Robert T. Eakins. 

To meet Bob Eakins, says a local 
publisher, “you'd think you were talking 
to a clerk.” From his utilitarian, green 
leathery office to his soft-spoken per- 
sonality, Eakins has no pretensions; but 
he’s no clerk. Only 87 and looking 
younger, Eakins is tall, darkly hand- 
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some, with the figure and condition is 
a prizefighter. Graczyk calls him - 
nice guy.” He works with a quiet, anim * 
confidence, manages older staffers wi, ” 
out raising his voice. One of Hanley’ 


brightest young men, the engineer wo ie 
top level attention handling the Cy. os 
bide Alloys Division in Detroit. Thee 


he masterminded a tougher, more ye. 
satile steel which improved Joy Mam. 4 
facturing Company's mechanical mip. 
ing machine. 

In his new job last month, Eakins 
modestly took congratulations for tun. a 
ing out enough steel to allow Octobe yo 
corporate sales to bounce $1.3 million 


over the year before to $21.7 million, a 2 
new record. To top it, all divisions dug “x 
in to boost sales in November to an esti- a. 


mated $23.5 million, $5 million mor sh 
than in November, 1951. Unimpressed 
by his output, Eakins believes the key 
to his job and his biggest problem is co- St 
ordinating human activity—a task prom- 
ising to be easier when the plant is an 
built. Much of AL’s low profit margin Fe 
in recent years he blames on building fiv 
Since Brackenridge is crammed into 4 I 
acres, backed by a hill, fronted by the cu 
highway and the Allegheny with pri- re 
vate buildings on either end, it is not sa 
possible to rebuild without cluttering in 
work space. When he installed his hot Hi 
rolling mill, new machinery had to go ea 
into the place of an old mill while it at 
kept producing. To do it, Eakins put pe 
old equipment up on stilts, built under me 
it, had to shut down only 15 days du- @ la 
ing installation. There were no acci- 
dents. 

Brackenridge’s boyish boss refuses to 
figure how many man-hours new plant 


































BRACKENRIDGE MANAGER EAKINS: 
at open house time . - : 
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: going to clip trom the cost ot steel. 


But “now we are melting 65,000 tons 
a month and can process only 40,000 
to 45,000. When we're set, we'll be able 
to process it all with 2,000 fewer men.” 
Excess help will be fired. 

To cut payrolls and keep peace with 
unions, personnelmen have long planned 
for the big layoff, expect it to come 
gradually over a period of months. 
Under CIO rules, first to be hired must 
be last fired. This means Eakins, who 
considers his workers a cut above aver- 
age, will be forced to release many 
young, promising laborers. Knowing a 
big flood of unemployed could mean 
hardship to a community, Ostrander’s 
interviewers have been careful in re- 
cent months to sign on men from dis- 
tant towns. When they are laid off it 
should not make a ripple in local em- 


ployment. 


Steel lineup 

To show how AL’s financial perform- 
ance stacks up with 18 other steeleis, 
Forses compared 10-year records from 
five viewpoints, lists findings in Table 
I. Figures show book growth, average 
current ratio for the period, ten-year 
return on investment, pretax profits on 
sales and the amount of earnings paid 
in dividends for the decade. Table II 
gives a ranking for each company in 
each category and a composite ranking 
at the far right. In both listings, com- 
panies are tabled in order of investor 
popularity, i.e., market price per dol- 
lar of earnings. 

Most striking statistical find is that 
big, integrated USS, Jones & Laughlin, 
Bethlehem are priced higher than their 


records warrant, But unlike smaller out- 











to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





Il, STEEL RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Current Market 
Book Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 
Value toLia- comeon Profit dend per $1 of Composite 
Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
WIEN <4 ihen.o0'e caddies hanes 8 11 2 2 1 $12.62 2 
Allegheny Ludlum........ 13 14 8 13 8 11.46 11 (tie) 
Jones & Laughlin......... 18 12 16 15 13 11.22 17 
Bip ie TIONING os Sb ni aie a oe 16 16 17 18 2 10.73 14(tie) 
DOE oy o's bude ban ces 7 5 9 4 8 10.49 5 
a a Meee 12 17 13 12 10 9.29 14( tie) 
eS aes 6 2 10 8 17 9.28 7 
BN 6 fc uo vo tok Deca 2 9 5 9 15 9.03 6 
MD cee. vu Sete yec 11 8 4 5 4 9.01 4 
Keystone Steel & Wire.... 1 4 1 1 9 8.25 1 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 9 1 12 7 16 8.20 8 
SE, 60s 5s whens ede 14 6 14 10 7 7.80 11( tie) 
MIR Snes i's bic ate hae ec 10 10 7 6 14 7.29 10 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 5 18 15 16 12 7.25 16 
Granite City 2.5. i eck. 15 18 ll 11 11 7.04 13 
a SE ate ae 4 8 6 8 5 6:48 3 
Copperweld ............. 8 15 8 18 6 5.86 8 
GE vs vce ceetedeswen 17 7 18 17 18 5.87 18 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 





Column 6 shows price earnings as 








fits, the biggies travel less on promise 
than on a guarantee they're here to 
stay, will continue to pay dividends 
and have book values generally in ex- 
cess of their prices. Edward T. Weir's 
National Steel is the exception. Weir 
makes tight-fisted payouts, makes up 
for them with lush margins squeezed 
by aggressive management from a di- 
versified output. Best performer is little 
Keystone Steel & Wire, whose fabulous 
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20.04% profits seem out of place in steel. 
It has the advantage of a small, tight 
organization which did almost no grow- 
ing until War II. Since Korea, the 
diminutive specialist doubled assets, 
whipped sales from $39 million in 1950 
(fiscal year ends in June) to 1952's 
$80.9 million. . 

As second most popular steel, Han- 
ley’s Allegheny Ludlum sells above its 
performance. Ten-year pretax profits 
were below average, current ratio is 
weak. Even AL’s habit of splitting 
earnings dollar for dollar with stock- 
holders is not exceptional, nor does 
fair return on investment account for 
its appeal. 

AL’s upspurt began in 1950 when 
the company teamed with $220.5 mil- 
lion National Lead to form Titanium 
Metals Corporation of America. The 
sound of titanium, a “wonder metal” 
keeping much of the financial com- 
munity agog with its possibilites (see 
Forses, Oct. 1, 1951, p. 22) sent AL 
common rocketing from 1950’s 21% low 
to last year’s 46% high. Under Presi- 
dent Joseph Martino, a recently-elected 
AL director, National agreed to pro- 
duce “sponge” titanium while AL con- 
centrated on usable metal products. 
The new corporation, set up to handle 
sales and distribution, became a pro- 
ducer at the government’s old Hender- 
son, Nev., magnesium plant. At Hen- 
derson, TMCA extracts the light, 
versatile metal from rutile ore in an 
unusable, porous form. Although AL 


. . . sweaty pride ups output by as much as 20% and National are by far the nation’s 
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leaders, only batches are belched out 
at present. Since glamorous titanium is 
known to the trade as “the strumpet 
among metals,” because it will join with 
anything when it’s hot, AL must melt 
sponge to solid metal in an inert atmos- 
phere. Difficult and slow, the trouble 
limits titanium to defense use despite 
- the abundance of rutile and ilmenite 

Toying with the metal, too, are 
DuPont, Crucible with Remington 
Arms, The Crane Company, Monsanto 
Chemical, Kennecott Copper and New 
Jersey Zinc, Union Carbide and_Car- 
bon and a host of others. All are look- 
ing for a continuous extraction tech- 
nique like Hall’s aluminum process. If 
AL gets the knack first, its future could 
parallel Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s past. If it doesn’t, the company 
can chalk up its experiments to experi- 
ence. With this big “if” in mind, Han- 
ley tends to play down titanium in AL’s 
picture. Although he is convinced his 
common is not overpriced, riding high 
on the ticker tape is a sobering re- 
sponsibility. Last summer, when one 
Wall Street analyst pundited that “con- 
tinuation of the 50c quarterly dividend 
seems open to some question,” Hanley, 
in a controlled fury, couldn't figure the 
basis for the guesser’s crystal-balling 
which set stockholders in an uproar. To 


/ 


show confidence in his crew, the presi- 
dent bet the analyst “the best dinner 
money can buy that he was wrong.” 
He expects to be in good appetite when 
he collects the wager the next time he 
lands in New York. Dividends ($2), 
including a 2% extra in stock, went out 
on schedule last year. 


Ludlum to Corning to Hicks 


Allegheny Ludlum, as the name im- 
plies, grew from two separate branches, 
Ludlum Steel Company, by far the 
older, and Allegheny Steel Company. 
Both pioneers in alloys, they merged 
in 1938 to bring together Allegheny’s 
facilities for flat-rolled, seamless and 
welded tubing, bars and castings with 
Ludlum’s equipment for hot and cooled 
rolled finished bars, wire, rods, forg- 
ings and castings. Coincidentally, an- 
cestors of the founder of or ¥ 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., the Inland Steel 
subsidiary currently marketing all of 
AL’s warehouse grades, cut trail for 
Ludlum. 

Ludlum started officially in 1854 
when James Horner, a partner of Eras- 
tus Corning in the Albany (N.Y.) Iron 
Works, took over the famous Pompton 
Furnace at Pompton Lakes, N. J. Set 
up by the Ryerson family in 1750 to 
exploit local ores, the smelter produced 
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for George Washington’s Revolutionay 
Army while it was in American hand | 
for the British when Cornwallis cap. 
tured the area. Iron chain from 
ton was stretched across the Hudson tp 
deny West Point to the Redcoats, 


James Ludlum got a corner of Hor. ~ 


ner’s enterprise because, as the son of 
Sing Sing’s warden, he could get con. 
vict labor on contract. When he died 
in 1892 his son went on treating work. 
ers as if they were convicts. 

William Ludium’s iron labor rel. 
tions hand worked far better than his 
ironheaded insensitivity to industrial 
progress. His intense hatred of 
steels, when they appeared in the 
1890s, got him into trouble. Refusal to 
make them, in fear of corrupting “pure” 
steel, spiked his business. But revenues 
sagged so badly by 1901 he reluctantly 
told a buyer: “If you think you must 
have some chrome added to your mill 
steel it would be a simple matter for 
us to make this addition. However . .. 
if we have any of the ends of the bars 
or pieces of the ingots left . . . we shall 
bury them, as we are deathly afraid of 
these confounded alloys.” 

Where Ludlum lagged, the Coming 
family which bought out his control 
was progressive. Seeing an electric fur- 
nace newly imported from France to 





THE HEART IN HILAND 


WuEeEN Hiland Garfield Batcheller be- 
came president of newly-merged 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
in 1938, CIO Steelworkers say he 
“sugar-coated the whip.” What they 
mean is that Batcheller gave away 
none of management's prerogatives 
but held on to them like a gentle- 
man. From old Ludlum Steel, he 
brought a firm belief in individual 
rights alloyed with a _ hard-headed 
awareness that business must make 
profits to survive, preferably at the 
expense of no one. Now 67 and 
semi-retired, Batcheller is a bulldog- 
jawed, white-thatched board chair- 
man who got into steel in the first 
place by accident. 


A lawyer’s son from Brooklyn, 
“Batch” steered clear of Brooklynese 
at New York’s Glen Falls Academy 
and by studying Greek philosophy at 
Wesleyan (Conn.) University. Like 
a lot of philosophers during 1907's 
panic, freshly graduated Batcheller 
was unemployed until a casual bridge 
partner admired his finesse, offered 
him a sales post with Carnegie Steel. 
The eager huckster proved his skill 
one day in 1915 by selling a whole 
carload of alloy steel. At the office 
he was told: “You know we don’t 
make that stuff. Go back and cancel 





the order.” Instead Batch quit, be- 
came one of history's few salesmen 
with an order looking for a company 
to fill it. 


UP 


Joining Ludlum (which was happy 
to fill the order) as assistant to the 
president, he earned a directorship in 
two years. In the lab on his own 
time, Batch learned enough of metal- 





lurgy to get credit for developing a 
batch of new steels and processes. 

Twenty years later he served as 
War II’s War Production Board vice- 
chairman in Washington, brought 
back a Medal of Merit and Clark W. 
King. In harness after the shooting, 
he groomed up-and-coming King for 
AL’s top vice-presidency, master- 
minded modernization, still envisions 
paver steelmaking. Although 

is active management days are over, 
Chairman Batcheller remains top 
policy boss. 

Having seen the disastrous effect 
of botched-up labor-management 
dealings, Batch calls human relations 
“a problem to which our talented 
leadership has given too little imag- 
ination.” With this in mind, he re 
cently reminded the young brass fill- 
ing his old shoes that “management 
is not all white in its nature, and 
labor is not all black.” 

But a lifetime spent proving there's 
plenty of room at the top fails to 
make clear to aging Batcheller “all 
the hullaballoo raised by union lead- 
ers in their effort to take over mai- 
agement functions that for genera- 
tions have been open, to any man in 
the ranks of labor—just as soon as that 
man proved his capacity for manage- 
ment responsibilities.” 
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Syracuse in 1909, Edwin Corning de- 
cided he wanted one. Since he had no 
money to buy the device, he hired an 
electrician, set out to make one of his 
own. After six months’ work, millwork- 
es, neighbors and friends gathered to 
watch the new furnace go into action. 
As the electrodes were lowered into 
serap, a switch was thrown and the 
fumace blew up. No one was hurt. For 
five years, Corning toiled at his new 
toy, finally produced such a good one 
a subsidiary was formed to build them 
commercially. 

In the summer of 1919, Ludlum got 
credit for pouring the first stainless 
steel “heat” (ferrous talk for batch) 
ever made in America. The work of 
bushy-browed, thick-set VP Percy A. E. 
Armstrong, Ludlum’s first metallurgist, 
it led to a serious rift among company 
top brass. Having quietly applied for 
patents on his work, Armstrong as- 
tounded his boss one day by demand- 
ing royalties. Contending the formula 
rightfully belonged to the company, 
Corning fought until 1925, paid the 


scientist's claims for two years, finally ° 


bought him out. 

In the year of Armstrong’s develop- 
ment, Ludlum borrowed $1 million at 
7%. Closely-held until then, the com- 
pany began to lose its private charac- 
ter with the move. By 1922, stock was 
offered publicly, listed in 1923. By 
1933, except for small holdings, the 
Comings had disappeared from stock- 
holder lists. 

About the time William Ludlum was 
bowing out at Pompton, Civil War 
Captain Alfred Hicks and Harry E. 
Sheldon formed the Allegheny Steel & 
lon Company at Brackenridge. Hicks 
had headed the West Leechburg Steel 
«Tin Plate Company founded in 1897; 
Sheldon managed another company 
which went with Big Steel in. 1900. 
Reorganized in 1905 with $300,000 
capital, the new outfit grew by acquir- 
ing smaller rivals, finally merged with 
West Penn Steel in 1929 and Hicks’ 
ld West Leechburg in 1936. 

Allegheny’s technical progress closely 
paralleled Ludlum’s. In cooperation 
with GE, which for many years owned 
achunk of the company, Sheldon and 
Hicks pioneered silicon iron alloys, got 
into stainless in a big way in 1928. 

Although Ludlum and Sheldon’s out- 
fits had much in common, their per- 


B ‘onalitics were widely different. Where 


ludlum—headed in merger year 1938 
by today’s AL Chairman Hiland Gar- 
feld Batcheller—was finally earning 
Praise as “a good place to work,” 
Allegheny was not. For years the Penn- 
ylvania steeler battled unions, granted 
‘contract under pressure in 1937. Lud- 
hm, on the other hand, boasted up to 
the time of the Great Depression that 
00 employee ever went on relief. Work- 
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MIGHTY MYRTLE 


CRANE OPERATOR Myrtle Oxford, 
AL’s only female production work- 
er, holds her job by being a better 
man than most. 

During the War II pinch when 
men manned guns and women 
made steel, Myrtle became a tough, 
competent mill-hand with whom 
no one chose to trifle. Having 
agreed with the union that girls 
would go when Johnny came 
marching home, Allegheny Ludlum 
laid them off—all but Myrtle, whose 
molten temper had the Buffalo 
Plant's personnelmen _ buffaloed. 
Wary of the hardboiled lady’s boil- 
ing point, they told .the union: 
“You fire her.” Said the iron-fisted 
CIO: “Not on your life. You fire 
her.” Myrtle still runs her crane. 








ers got good pay, a recreation program 
and high status as individuals. A pay- 
roll deduction plan for stock purchase 
was inaugurated in the early 20s. Since 
joining, the two outlooks conflicted at 
times, finally blended into a combina- 
tion of both, with a leaning, officially 
at least, toward Ludlum’s good-guy 
philosophy. 

Merger alloyed a century's know- 
how and twin reputations for high 
quality. It also joined a hodge-podge 
of tired, post-Depression tools and plant 
scattered like a gaggle of geese. War II 
pushed sales from 1939’s $37.2 million 
to. $100.3 million in 1945 when ingot 
and casting capacity hit 460,360 tons. 

Less alluring than titanium but more 
tangibly promising on AL’s horizon, ac- 
cording to King, is the day-to-day work 
of the steeler’s 150 research metal- 
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lurgists. The company spends about $1 
million a year on practical research in. 
addition to customer-financed projects. ~ 
Whatever theoretical interests AL might 
have are handled by grants to uni- 
versities. “The big fellow,” says King, 
“lets the little fellow experiment, de- 
velop a new process. And when it’s 
practical, he moves in and applies it 
on a mass basis.” To make money 
where mammoth operators cannot, AL 
must always have something new on 
the fire. 

Newest on laboratories’ burners are 
“hot extrusion” and “continuous cast- 
ing.” Ready to go into production at 
Watervliet and also in use by boiler 
making Babcock & Wilcox, hot extru- 
sion is a method of fashioning steel into 
intricate shapes without machining. 
Done by ramming the metal into dies 
with molten glass as a lubricant, the 
trick cuts finishing time and labor costs, 
eliminates scrap. 

Still in the pilot-plant stage at Water- 
vliet, continuous casting is conducted 
by a 35% owned subsidiary, Continuous 
Metalcast Co., Inc., in which AL is 
partnered with Koppers Company 
(10%), Scovill Manufacturing (10%), 
American Metal Company (10%) and 
Irving Rossi, the inventor who owns 
35%. Using the savvy which makes Sco- 
vill’s continuous brass casting possible, 
Concast aims to produce workable slabs 
directly from melting furnaces. When 
researchers can produce commercially- 
sized slabs, the gadget promises to revo- 
lutionize steelmaking. King intends to 
“exploit the process himself, license it 
to others.” By eliminating soaking pits 
and blooming mills, Concast could save 
future steel mills millions in equipment. 
More important, says King, it can in- 
crease furnace yield 16% to 18%. 

How? Steel expands when it’s hot, 
so an ingot mold is always built up 
with a refractory clay form which looks 
like and is called a “pipe.” When molds 
are filled, the pipe holds a little extra 
metal which sinks into the ingot as it 
cools. But because of its irregular shape, 
the pipe end must be sheared off after 
blooming and the piece returns to the 
scrap pile. With a continuously cast 
slab, this waste does not occur. 

King and Hanley both appreciate 
that even while they are shelling out 
millions for new plant, their test-tubers’ 
greatest success comes from making the 
same plant obsolete as fast as possible. 
As Pollock puts it: “as soon as we fill 
that hole in, Brackenridge, we're going 
to dig another.” Keeping pace financial- 
ly is assigned to Treasurer Roger S. 
Ahlbrandt. 

When the 40-year-old moneyman 
was tapped for promotion 18 months 
ago, his startled comment was: “I don't 
know a stock from a bond.” In recent 


months, Ahlbrandt has had plenty of 





time to learn. Annapolis-trained, the 
small, dark-haired executive climbed 
through the company via sales with 
time out as a sailor in War II. In a 
gentle, clear-spoken manner, Ahlbrandt 
explains that, like all expanding com- 
panies, AL’s financial bugaboo is cash. 

Unable to finance construction out of 
pocket, Hanley raised $8.1 million in 
late 1951 by selling 81,347 $4.375 cu- 
mulative preferred shares, From a 
group of banks and insurance compa- 
nies Hanley has borrowed $29 million 
since 1950, $9 million of it last year, 
at interest ranging from 2.85% to 3.12%. 
Although borrowings mean about 25% 
of AL’s assets are debt, controller's 
assistant William Kirkpatrick under- 
scores advantages of bankers’ money. 
With the company six years, Yaleman 
Kirk is still surprised moneymen never 
ask AL “How much do you want?” but 
“How will you take it?” 

“Tt never seems to occur to them,” 
says he, “not to loan it to us.” 

There were two main reasons, holds 
Kirk, why AL turned to borrowing. 
First, to keep common, preferred and 
debt in balance. Secondly, interest 
money is a cost of doing business, 
comes out of gross profit, while divi- 
dends come out of net. With high taxes, 
each dollar of carrying charges will cost 
AL little more than 30c of dollars that 
would otherwise go to Uncle Sam—if 
business remains good. 

Among Kirkpatrick’s charts and ledg- 
ers, two figures are hush-hush—AL’s 
break-even point and the cost of indi- 
vidual products. But with more efficient 
equipment going into use, and a wide 
variety of steels being made, the break- 
even figure changes rapidly. Even 
“fixed costs” are only relatively fixed. 
Many can be lowered with ease—just as 
J&L’s Admiral Ben Moreell lowered 
“fixed” salary costs during the 1952 
strike by slashing administrators’ pay. 

Costs are hushed for competitive rea- 
sons because prices are not necessarily 
based on them. Like a department 
store, AL marks up individual items to 
what the traffic will bear. In normal 
times, popular sizes and items are 
priced high; some in less demand sold 
at cost or lower to keep them moving. 
Hanley expects to operate at full blast 
this half, whittle down his order back- 
log by June, have another to work on 
by that month. But he can’t predict a 
thing about specialty steel demand. For 
retrospective encouragement, he can 
look at the record: prewar alloy pro- 
duction was 5.2% of total steel output. 
Today it is nearer 10% (see chart). 

On the other hand, where AL was 
once a near-monopoly in stainless steel 
it now fights hordes of small producers, 
plus Armco, Crucible, Republic and 
USS. To diversify markets, AL redrew 
its GE contract in ‘51, plans to find a 


- broader base for electrical steels, hopes 


to-split warehouse sales, all of which 
have been going to Ryerson. The dan- 
ger in the old setup showed in 1949 
when contract cancellations from AL’s 
biggest takers slashed sales from 1948's 
$126.5 million to $105.7 million, net to 
$1.97 million, 85c a share below the 
dividend rate of $2. 

As King sees it, AL’s position im- 
proved in recent years as alloy steel 
prices climbed more slowly than car- 
bon steel’s, making it easier to sell his 
more versatile products. Hoping to ac- 
celerate this trend with super-efficient- 
equipment, King gambles that his com- 
pany’s break-even point will lower 
enough to make profits even in the 
most dismal times. 

Judging by AL’s profit in strike-bol- 
loxed 1952 and by the ultra-cyclical 
nature of steel making, this is by no 
means an even-money bet. But young 
men, even in steel, can sometimes beat 


the odds. 


ATLAS DROPS ATLANTIC 


ONE OF THE most colorful people on 
Wall Street has again demonstrated the 
truism that beauty lasts but for a day. 
Last May at the Atlas annual meeting 
Floyd B. Odlum, the 60-year-old guid- 
ing genius, forthrightly discussed the 
various special situations in the com- 
pany’s portfolio. “The most romantic 
investment,” according to the suave 
president, was Atlantic Refining. 

But this turned out to be one bud 
that withered before it bloomed. The 
blight struck when Atlantic Refining 
decided to sell 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to finance the company’s 
continued expansion program. This $30 
million spate of equity money was more 
than Odlum could swallow. And with 
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626,800 shares to emphasize his. 
he was able to convince the company 
to reconsider its position. Bs a 


Any sale of common, Odlum say, 


was an obvious dilution of stockhold 
equity. Even after deducting all Jong. 
term debt, and preferred stock 
a $55 per share equity in gas wad 
crude reserves alone remained for com. 
mon stockholders. And with a tight 
fisted 10-year dividend payout of only 
25.3%, the strongly-financed 
could easily resort to debt financing, 
Another drawback to a common flota- 
tion was the market's low appraisal of 
Atlantic Refining stock. On an earnings 
yield basis, the stock sells to yield 
15.3%, while in prosperous 1951 the 
company earned only 10.1% on the 
average total assets at its disposal, 
However he looked at it, Odlum 
could only see the short end of the 
stick. Last month, with the time dray- 
ing near for the financing problem to 
be reconsidered, Odlum pulled up 
stakes, dumped 320,000 shares—over 
kalf his holdings—in a secondary offer- 


‘ing. Why he did so, he would not say; 


and since Atlas is Odlum, neither 
would anyone else. But it was clear 
to most observers that he did not ex- 
actly see eye to eye with Atlantic Refin- 
ing management. In fact, some Wall 
Street pundits doubted the enthusiasm 
with which Atlantic Refining’s con- 
servative Philadelphia management wit- 
nessed the Atlas accumulation of its 
stock by the flashy Odlum. Atlantic's 
two dividend increases and 2-for-one 
stock split in the last two years, had 
come about, some said, through a man- 
agement effort to drive up the price of 
the stock to keep Odlum out. With no 
basic changes in management and the 
same desire for money to expand, there 
was no other apparent reason for a 40% 
dividend payout after so many years of 
internally-financed growth. 

But whatever the reasons, the small 
stockholders, as usual, were caught in 
the middle. Odlum’s stock sale as well 
as pending financing plans kept pres 
sure on the market; and any equity 
offering will dilute stockholders’ interest 
in the company. If previous plans are 
followed, stockholders will not even 
have the consolation of rights. Asked 
some: For whose benefit is the manage- 
ment running the company anyhow? 


RIDING OFF THE RAILS 


Tue History of Pressed Steel Car has 
been that of the railway car industry- 
but with a vengeance. When the il 
dustry was prosperous, PSC earned @ 
little. When orders turned down, the 
company suffered. After 14 years of ups 
and downs—six down—the company 
closed up shop in 19383. ‘ 

When PSC ieopened its doors ™ 
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1996, it was basically the same com- 

y and results were little different. 
But in 1949 'a tornado hit the car pro- 
ducer in the form of dynamic John I. 
Snyder, Jr. Unlike Hercules in the 
Augean stables, Snyder did not try to 
wash out the sometimes-noisome rail- 
road business. Instead, he drenched it 
with the perfume of diversification. In 
short order he had acquired five other 
companies which manufactured every- 
thing from milk cans, cookware and 
steel tanks to bumper guards, heavy 
duty trailers and milk can washers. 

By mid-1952, sales were equally di- 
yided between rail and non-rail equip- 
ment. But the young 43-year-old prexy 
was still dissatisfied, and in October he 
dosed his biggest deal. For 537,930 


shares of PSC stock, he nailed down - 


Axelson Manufacturing Company, a 
producer of petroleum pumping and 
aircraft equipment. With Axelson’s 
goss, Snyder reduced his railroad 
equipment to a quarter of total vol- 
ume. And equally important, he in- 
creased the per-share earning power of 
the company. Without Axelson, PSC 
had earned 88c per share for the first 
six months. With the new subsidiary 
and new stock outstanding, net would 
have almost doubled to $1.60. 

The company, however, is not entire- 
ly deserting its original taskmaster. In 
fact, PSC has experimented with a new- 
type plywood freight car, several of 
which were sold for service in Saudi 
Arabia. These did not hold up too well. 
‘But,” explains Snyder, “neither did the 
steel cars they hit in a head-on col- 
lsion.” So far, the biggest stumbling 
block for the Unicel cars has been the 
Association of American Railroads. On 
frst look, the AAR turned thumbs 
down; now it is taking a second gan- 
der. Whatever the AAR finally decides, 
Snyder still has hopes for his truck 
trailers and prefabricated houses—both 
ifshoots of the Unicel. 

Sitting on his $60 million backlog, 
Snyder is predicting big things for 53. 
In studied phrases, he explains: “The 
company’s product diversification pro- 
fam, inaugurated in 1949, has been 
successful . . . results of this program 
will be even more apparent in 1953 
ind in ensuing years.” Snyder expects 
ales upwards of $80 million for 1952, 
tamings between $2.21 and $2.53 per 
share. This would be the best showing 
yet for the reconstituted company. 

To prove that he really believes what 
be says, last month Snyder announced 
the first PSC dividend since 1946, a 
quarterly payment of 20c. 


THE CAT MAKES TRACKS 


Tae year-enpD chorus of farm equip- 
ment makers began in harmony. Verse: 
tlume was up, enough to give the in- 
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PRESSED STEEL’S SNYDER: 


dustry its second biggest twelvemonth; 
Refrain: profits generally narrowed. 
Defense retooling and higher operating 
costs, bluenoted tractormen, held in- 
come figures around 1951 levels. But 
there was also some joyful caterwaul- 
ing from Peoria, home of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 

Yowled President L. B. Neumiller: 
Sales of yellow Cats were not only 
“highest ix the history of the company” 
($87.9 million better for eleven months 
than 1951), but profits were $6.8 mil- 
lion ahead for the period and $4.7 mil- 
lion furrier than all of 1951’s.* Earn- 
ings per common share climbed to 
$5.09 for the first eleven vs. the pre- 
vious full year’s $3.90. When tradi- 
tionally heavy fourth-quarter totals are 
in, volume will be within clawing dis- 
tance of a half billion (a 1952 peak 
already reached by competitor Allis- 
Chalmers). But earnings will stay a 
goodly pounce removed from 1950's 
$7.49 top, when Cat’s tax tab wasn't 
so bad. / 

Like A-C and International Harvester 
(see Forses, July 15, 1951), Cat has 
a paw in many pies. Its sales break- 
down is not blueprinted for the public, 
but reliable 1946-48 guesstimates had 
Cat concentrating about two-thirds of 
production on tractors (farm and 
otherwise), the rest on earthmovers, 
graders, diesel and electrical units. Con- 
firms executive VP A. T. Brown: “Farm 
machinery does not make up even half 
the sales total.” Yellows track the field 
in undisclosed numbers for roadbuild- 
ers, oilmen, loggers. 

Defense year 1952 yielded a special 
brand of catnip. While competitors re- 
tooled for special government work, 








UNICEL PLYWOOD CAR: 
more lately, plywood prefabs and plywood trailers 


Uncle Sam encouraged Peoria to steer 
clear, took one out of ten Cats off the 
regular consumer assembly lines. When 
U.S. steps out, purrs Brown, growing 
backlog demand will more than take up 
the slack; 1953 sales “should approxi- 
mate the record of last year.” 

Wall Street likes the Cat’s meow. 
With the first November mews, CTR 
leapt to Big Board highs, became in- 
vestors’ pet with a price-earnings ratio 
of 16.67—double that of next-favored 
Harvester. As the year-end serenade 
ululated over Illinois’ plowed fields, Cat 
was perching on its loftiest NYSE quo- 
tation: 66. 


RUBBER CHECK 


THe Last of 900 rubber fabricators 
went home from school last month with 
their purchasing savvies retreaded,. 
hoped to thwart future rubbercheck 
peddling by the suppliers of the nat- 
ural crude product. 

The course: How to inspect rubber 
so you know youre getting what you 
paid for. The teacher: Rubber Manu- 
facturers Assn., whose membership ac- 
counts for 96% of US-consumed rubber. 


. RMA, peeved that 42% of recent im- 


ports were below contract grade speci- 
fications (see Forses, Sept. 15, 1952), 
freighted lecturers around the country 
from Boston to L.A., trusted some 
2,000 attending representatives caught 
on to grade distinctions and would get 
on the ball in 1953. 

Leaving rubber checking up to the 
new graduates, RMA Treasurer Charlie 
Halligan bounced last year’s industry 
statistics around, had to reach high for 
results. Total long ton consumption, 


*Through November, 1952: sales, $440,554,129; net income, $20,393,642. 
Through November, 1951: sales, $352,727,431; net income, $13,594,849. 


12 Months, 1951: 
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sales, $393,756,098; net income, $15,732,141. 









said he, outbounded 1951 by around 


3%, just missed 1950's record 1,258,557 
LTs by 8,000. Two-thirds of this be- 
came tires: 73 million vs, 1951’s 66 
million; other products (foam, foot- 
wear, light machine parts) also gained. 
Halligan reported consumption split 
64-36 in favor of synthetics, with recent 
lower natural rubber prices bringing 
this elastic ratio somewhat closer in 
December. (Rubbermen alternate be- 
tween natural and GR-S as the price 
fluctuates, can use either for half their 
production.) Halligan sees record 1953 
consumption of 1,300,000 LTs, but the 
proportionate use of GR-S would have 
to await the resolution of still another 
factor—Uncle Sam’s expected exit from 
ownership. 2 

RMA calls 1953 government's “year 
of decision.” With Congress’ conditions 
for disposal to private proprietors ap- 
parently met,® association spokesmen 
were confidently peeking over Capitol 
Hill at the new GOP administration. 
RFC will place its disposal plan before 
the legislature next month, and Eisen- 
hower must get a law into the hopper 
by April 15. Barring unexpected con- 
tinuation of Big Brother’s possession- 
ism, the industry could well have hold 
of its own reins by 1954, when the 
Rubber Act of ’48 expires. 

Meanwhile tire producers, mainstay 
of rubber fabricating, found 1952 their 
stiffest competitive year since War II. 
Wage increases, up and down prices 
on the natural crude, and the steel 
strike’s slowdown on automotive pro- 
duction kept earnings below last year’s. 
Market conditions tightened, and two 
price reductions in truck tires forced 
some companies to rebate to maintain 
their trade positions. Although lower 
profits on tires won't badly hurt rub- 
ber’s Big Five—United States, Fire- 
stone, Goodyear, Goodrich, General— 
because of good-going diversifications, 
the lesser lights making little-else-but 
will be dimmed considerably saleswise, 
profitwise. This year looks better, say 
most heads, with tire making up possi- 
_ bly 10%. ; 

Over the Akron-Washington hulla- 
balloo, rubber shareholders were bounc- 
ing along at the top of the present stock 
market bullishness. Prices had soared 
225% over June, 1949 lows, left the Big 
Five and most others at or near their 
acmes. 





*Turnover has been delayed until (1) 
the U.S. had a stockpile of natural rubber 
sufficient for emergencies and (2) the 
synthetic industry could wage laissez-faire 
combat with natural rubber producers. 
Government is now sitting on a five-year 
all-out-war supply of natural, and RMA- 
Defense Dept. heads now agree that GR-S 
makers, with 10 years’ background and 
700 product types, are capable of pushing 
annual production to a million long tons. 


GOODRICH PITCH | 
Waite rubber molders clattered year- 
end calculators and dreamed wistfully 
of GR-S sugarplums (see above), rum- 
blings sounded from behind one. of 
Akron’s_ biggest desks. Pin-striped 
John L. Collyer, respected boss of 
$416 million B. F. Goodrich, perked 
up the U.S., others with two ringing 
warnings. To conventioneering chemi- 
cal engineers: If “the American peo- 
ple” don’t insist on privately owned- 
managed development of civilian 
atomic energy, “nationalization of our 
power industry and other closely 
allied industries is inevitable.” To tree- 
tapping rubber suppliers around the 
world, competing with one of those 
“closely allied industries,” whose list 
price on natural had skipped a nickel 
to 30 cents a pound plus: “As has hap- 
pened in the past, crude rubber pro- 
ducers may price themselves out of the 
U.S. market . . .” and GR-S, “equal 
to or better than crude for the majority 
of uses will be consumed in increasing 
amounts.” 

Collyer boomed at the chemists: 

“The utility of the atom must not be 
locked in the strait-jacket of bureauc- 
racy.” Investors, warned he, are watch- 
ing government closely. Continued 
progress toward national security “can 
come only from dynamic and competi- 
tive privately owned industry. 
Our government still owns the prin- 
cipal rubber producing facilities in this 
country and is selling rubber in com- 
petition with private producers. . . .” 
On target, he warned: “If this is no 
socialism, surely it is something peril- 
ously close. . . .” 

Later, amid the test tubes of BFG’s 
four GR-S plants (two U.S.-owned), 
Collyer took aim at crude producers: 





GOODRICH’S COLLYER: 
beware the bureaucratic strait-jacket 
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. a 
“When top-grade crude rubber 
selling at 26 cents a pound,® Ame. | 
ica’s rubber manufacturing industry jp. 
creased its purchase of this raw ma. 
terial for economic reasons . . . [but] 
. . . the U.S. is no longer dependen 
on imported crude rubber, and [it] 
will be purchased only when it is com. 
petitive in price with America’s map. 
made product,” which goes at 23 cents, 
His alarms sounded, Collyer checked 
Goodrich’s 1952 balance sheet, te. 
ported it in accord with the industry's 
profit-tapering. Wage increases, after 
a strike which chipped $30 million 
from expected record sales, hurt BFC 
in the market squeeze. Probable 1959 
figures: $610 million revenues (py, 
1951’s $638 million), earnings under 
$7.50 (vs. $8.15) for the first time 
since 1949. 


POWER SWITCH 


Oruers besides Collyer last month 
were waiting for the miasma along the 
Potomac to lift. A whiff of that pros- 
pect so intoxicated Dr. Paul J. Raver, 
Booneville Power Administrator, that 
he electrified a meeting of his regional 
advisory council. Suggestion: that the 
Government be yanked out of the Pa- 
cific Northwest power business. Raved 
Raver: “I am a little astounded at my 
own temerity as a Federal official. ... 
I don’t know of any other so heretical 
as to [suggest] abolishment of an 
agency .. . he heads.” 

Applauding his temerity were labor, 
agricultural and industrial delegates. 
Their reception to Government wooing 
for a Columbia Valley Authority has 
been almost as icy as the river itself. 
Reason: Federally-appointed directors 
would be wrapped up with the pack- 
age. Raver plumped for home rule pri- 
marily because he wanted to see clear- 
cut authority and responsibility, but 
suggested that the region might con- 
tinue to lean on the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army Engineers to build 
its dams—if it wanted to. 

After his spiel, newsmen dug up 
Washington State Governor Douglas 
McKay, found him cleaning up his desk 
prior to shoving off for his new post 
as Secretary of Interior. He was 


’ to comment on Raver’s switch, mat- 


aged to reply without really answering: 
“I am very much interested in invest 
gating any proposals for the orderly 
development of the water resources of 
a region.” 


BENDIX STEALS A BASE 


WHEN THE curtains rustled back, the 
roomful of dealers gathered in 
Bend thought they saw a conventional 
automatic washer. But it wasn't. 





*From January to October, 1952. 
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yision, after years of brain wringing 
and floor pacing, had telescoped their 


washer and dryer units into a single 


cabinet-with one cylinder for both 


washing and drying. 


“A great space saver,” enthused 
super-salesman Jud Sayer, Avco VP - 
and general manager of Bendix, “for 
busy home makers in: crowded small 
homes and apartments and for today’s 
yolume home builders who need every 
inch of space.” The width of the new 
unit measures 86 inches; the regular 
washer and dryer together, 60 inches. 
Home-owners’ dollars could be saved, 
too. Priced at $499.95, the combo 
comes to about $40 less than the two 
separate units would cost. 

For the second time in the history of 
the washing machine industry Bendix 
had stolen a base on its competitors. 
The first time was in 1937, when its 
first automatic jerked up lagging washer 
sales and challenged an otherwise lan- 
guid industry. The challenge was taken 
up slowly. Three years passed before 
Westinghouse introduced its Laundro- 
mat. General Electric entered the lists 
with its automatic washer in 1947. 

Both the Gargantua and the Panta- 
gruel of electrical equipment now ad- 
mit to assiduous research on combina- 
tion washer-dryers. Neither expects at 
any near date to market a combination 
uit a la Bendix. Apologizes one West- 
inghouse spokesman: “Many bugs have 
yet to be ironed out.” 

Maytag, one of the first companies 
to boast an electric wringer washer 

(vintage 1910), is belatedly browsing 
into the dryer field this year, claims no 
definite plans for a one-cabinet washer- 
dryer, Whirlpool, one of the largest in- 
dependent producers of electric wash- 
ers, has no comment. “All research info 
isheld tightly under lock and key—even 
to distributors,” sighs one woehegone 
distributor. 

Bendix’s brainchild germinated one 
day in the late "80s when a housewife 
watching the first automatic washer 
churning the grime out of a washday 
lad clasped her hands and hopefully 
remarked: “It would be perfect if it 
could dry the clothes, too.” The idea 
has titillated the Gompany’s gray mat- 
ler ever since. 

With a philosopher’s twinkle in his 
tye, Bendix-boss Sayers describes the 
Duomatic’s” evolution as the logical 
outgrowth of the twin washer and dryer 
Perfect Pair” combination of last year. 
It wasn’t any brainstorm,” he purred 
modestly, “just that natural next step 
yone could havé thought of—but 
technical bugs had to be overcome.” 

What bugs? When the first units 
Were turned out on a trial basis, for 
‘ample, the cylinder was about the 
‘ze of the present washer cylinder. 


Wteuary 15, 1953 


Bendix’s home testers found that any 
saving in the housewife’s time by com- 
bining the washing and drying actions 
was more than offset by the twisted, 
crinkled condition of the clothes after 
drying. (It took twice the time for the 
clothes to be ironed.) About $200,000 
worth of tools and dies had to be 
scrapped and a new setup for larger 
cylinders arranged. Total tool and die 
costs for the final big-cylinder product 
—$1,280,000. 

Announcing his company has sched- 
uled 75,000 units for production this 
year, Sayers said he didn’t expect the 
combination unit would cut into sales 
of Bendix’s regular washer and dryer 
lines. “Its initial effect,” he predicts, 
“will be to boost sales. We anticipate 
automatic washer sales will increase 
more than 10% in 1953 and dryers 
nearly 30%. Customers will come to 
dealers’ stores to see the Duomatic; 
some will buy it, many will walk away 
with other merchandise.” 

The “other merchandise” he has in 
mind includes Bendix refrigerators, 
ranges and freezers. For the first time 
in its 17-year history the company is 
branching into lines other than laundry 
equipment and has spent in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 million to differentiate 
its appliances from Avco’s already long- 
established Crosley lines. 


JACOBS’ LARDER 


SQuaRE-JAWED Neil Moore eyed 100 
snarling stockholders in Detroit’s Fort 
Shelby Hotel last month, grimly gritted: 
“We, who are about to die, salute you.” 
Half an hour later the death knell 
tolled, heads of seven out of nine F. L. 
Jacobs Co. directors rolled; only Presi- 
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“Wide World 
MERE YOUNG, EDGAR KAISER, REX JACOBS AT RFC HEARING: 


the stockholders lopped off seven Jacobin heads of nine 


dent Moore’s and Treasurer Clare 
Jacobs’ gray noggins remained cum 
corporum, thanks to Michigan’s merci- 
ful cumulative-vote law. The 40-year 
reign of the Jacobs clan over its hinky- 
dinky ($11 million) auto parts firm was 
neatly, irrevocably clobbered. 

FLJ’s 2,876 clobberers had bellied a 
lot of gaff. Dividendless since 1938,* 
they tearfully weathered four red-ink 
years, read newspaper accounts of Ja- 
cobs’ participation in scandalous RFC 
goings-on, discovered oversized figures 
on officers’ salary checks, were writhing 
in 1952’s $2 million deficit when they 
ran out of cheeks to turn. Last spring 
they organized a protective committee, 
went hunting for the scalp of prexy 
Rex Jacobs. Rex, warwhooped they, 
was the cause of it all. 

Rex J. had been pretty much FLJ 
since ascending the company throne in 
1935. Unseating half-brother Clare, 
who with another brother and their old 
man had founded the business in 1913, 
Rex led Jacobs over tossing seas into 
the plush harbor of 1942-45. But when 
V-J torpedoed FLJ, Rex’ decks were 
submerged in a two-year, $1.6 million 
miasma of cancellations and retooling. 
Down to his 40,000-acre Florida avo- 
cado plantation skipped the skipper, 
patched his hulk with GM, Ford and 
Chrysler orders lined up over Miami 
cocktails. Jacobs climbed into the black 
in 1948 just long enough to lust for 
diversification, skidded back to the red 
($970,000 loss) in 49 on a flopperoo 
washing machine. The Launderall divi- 
sion was bargained off and FL] righted 

*Except for a doting 20c payout in 1946 
after sales had surged from $1 million to 
$81 million. 









itself, made 28% and 43% pretax profits 
in the next two years. Then Sen, Ful- 
bright & Committee and the roof fell in. 

Rex languished in the gaudy spot- 
light of the mink coat hearings from 
Feb. 27 to May 12, 1951. His commit- 
tee billing: “. . . a member of an in- 
fluence ring with White House entree, 
engaged in exerting pressure on the 
RFC.” Unsavory names, events, learned 
stockholders over their breakfast cof- 
fee, had blotted the Jacobs history dur- 
ing the hooking of the company’s $3 
million RFC loan. Samples: (1) Part- 
ners in the insurance firm with which 
FLJ had 20 policies were FLJ’s treas- 
urer Wyndham (now ex-treasurer), 
Merl Young of mink coat fame, a cajol- 
ing lawyer named Rosenbaum, and Rex 
Jacobs himself; (2) Rex promised St. 
Louis Tax Collector James Finnegan a 
position with a Cuban nickel company, 
if Jim would help get a lease from RFC 
to run it (he didn’t); (3) partners in a 
$160,000 Texas wildcatting (Wynd- 
ham, Young, Singer Phil Reagan, Rex) 
borrowed $120,000 from the Jacobs till 
without security, tapped a dry hole. 
Breakfasting stockholders had stomachs 
soured; one, Attorney Leonard Schrei- 
ber (100 shares), angrily waved law 
books at Rex, forced him to kick back 
the 120 Gs. 

Early in 1952, when government al- 
locating bogged company plants, the 
Jacobses started feuding. Clare, running 
things while Rex nurtured his winter 
avocados, desperately stuffed nickels in- 
to a phone, beckoned brother to come 
home and take charge. Rex held out 
until April, returned to be confronted 
by filial pleas to step out of top man- 
agement, settle for sales. Unwilling to 
halve his reported $65,000, Rex stalled. 
When May yips of closing-in stock- 
holders became audible, directors de- 
manded Rex resign or something. 
However, party-giver Rex had sole 
rights to Jacobs goodwill with auto pro- 
ducers, slyly suggested a compromise. 
On June 1 came an announcement of 
Rex Jacobs’ resignation due to ill health. 
Next day, these tidings: an exclusive 
F, L. Jacobs three-year sales contract 
had been awarded to an outfit called 
J. F., Inc. On all sales* of steering 
wheels and such, J. F. would rake off 
3%. Whose baby was J. F.? Rex Jacobs’. 

Clare Jacobs grabbed management 
reins until Nov. 1, when Moore was 
hired away from competitor Federal- 
Mogul Corp. on a three-year contract, 
bitterly protested by owners. Burning 
over Rex Jacobs’ stranglehold on their 
earnings (J. F., Inc. with 15 employees 
figures to do $700,000 on present vol- 
ume), holders set the proxy date, lined 
up in.mass formation. On Dec. 15, 17 


°80% to Ford, GM, Chrysler; the rest to 
15 other carmakers, 








years late, they sprung their belated 
coup detat. 

Next step was to shake Rex loose. 
Lawyer Schreiber filed suit in Detroit’s 
Federal court contesting J. F., Inc.’s 
legality, named the whole pre-Moore 
board as defendants. Bugled Schreiber: 
“We'll have no trouble proving the pact 
is not in the company’s best interest 
and should be vacated.” Meanwhile, 
cautioned protective group chairman 
John Kadel (1,000 shares): “We must 
realize that to the extent that contract 
is binding upon the company, the ac- 
tivities of the new board will be lim- 
ited.” Amiable a acobs said the con- 
tract wasn’t unusual and the committee 
would lose its Spring Campaign. Unac- 
customed to Decembers in Detroit, Rex 
was already dreaming of avocados, 
shiveringly conceded that another 
owner victory might well keep him 
“down on the farm for good.” 

En route home for a holiday lull, F. 
L. Jacobs’ conquering clobberers stud- 
ied Neil Moore’s October quarter re- 
port, found the $69,399 deficit on $5.7 
million sales an improvement over the 
1951 quarter, which showed a loss of 
$245,276 on $5 million volume. Also 
heartwarming were Moore’s divulgences 
of recent plant streamlining, heavy de- 
fense orders. Chortled one clobberer: 
“We could get into the black next 
month!” 


STOCKHOLDER GENIUS 


PurosoPpHers have long written of the 
wisdom of little children. That wisdom 
dwells in all ages of innocence was 
shown by a recent stockholder opinion 
survey made by Pitney-Bowes. 





Wide World 
JULIUS MARX, ESQ.: 


the wind was from the North 
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To its long list of questions PB yp. 
ceived no new or startling answen 
except from P-B stockholder Grouchy, 
Marx. A lamb among the wolves of 
Wall Street, Groucho parcelled oy 
answers that had every stamp of genius 

With one look—conscious or othe. 
wise—at the financial results of mog 
market experts, the mustachioed Major 
Angas devised his own system of stock 
selection. His reason for P-B purchase; 
“The wind was from the North,” 

Groucho’s insight into annual 
was little short of remarkable, As any 
analyst acutely knows, company state. 
ments are far more notable for what 
they do not say than for what they do. 
Groucho’s rating of the P-B tidbit. 
“Tops in fiction.” 

As a keen student of money markets, 
he even found a solution for the 2. 

ear high in interest rates, though per- 
ps indicating a somewhat revenge. 

ful nature. His suggested method of 

financing: “Bank robbery.” 

Groucho’s only indication of his re- 
cent tour of country clubs in Detroit 
and other industrial centers was in his 
management ratings: “Good golfers.” 
(Forses also finds this a most fruitful 
source of information.) 

However, the significance of one 
answer has still escaped all detection. 
Other Marxian stock holdings include 
“two dry holes in Texas.” Of what use 
are they to a creature that walks on 
four legs in the morning, two at noon 
and three at night? 


OLD MOLD 


“ELecants” is the word for the anti- 
toxins drug makers are injecting into 
penicillin. Trade jargon for mixtures of 
the “old” mold with sulfas, strepto- 
mycin and other concoctions, they help 
pump some life into penicillin’s mon- 
bund margins. Since 1947 the price ot 
Fleming's find has withered from $3 to 
12c per million units. With the bloom 
off the mold, some good time Charlies 
have taken off for greener pastures. 
Others, still cowering in the cut-price 
trenches, bicker over what has caused 
their antibiotic’s poor-mouth  vimus. 
Some finger lacklustre exports. For 
others, overproduction is the bugaboo 
and the prognosis poor. Moans one: 
“We're getting down to costs ..-# 
leveling off at 10-12 cents. Some peo 
ple will have to get out of the business. 
Then the price may edge up—but not 
far.” 

Prices first started edging down when 
test tubers wrenched mold-making out 
of high-cost, individually-inoculated 
trays and plunged into deep vat brew- 
ing. Appreciatively sniffing the new 
brew’s bouquet were a host of new 
producers, who touched off a mold- 
making Walpurgisnacht. By 1950, it- 
ventories were: longer than a Vem® 
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at’s face and only a Korean-catalysed 
buying spree snapped them up. Produc- 
tion pounded anew, by this time last 
year had rocketed to 30 trillion units a 
month. It now stands at about 20 tril- 
lion units a month, less than half of 
capacity and that 12c a million units is 
why drug makers are crying the blues. 

Though the root cause of the mold’s 
scabrous margins may be debatable, 
most observers diagnose it as hypoed 
production, look for no immediate im- 
provement. All are treating the symp- 
toms. “Elegants” are one prescription. 
Penicillin-spiked animal food supple- 
ments are another. One trade journal 
reports these now soak up about $20 
million of antibiotic sales. Touts one 
hopeful: “We're sure they'll reach $50 
million in the next couple of years.” 
Biggest hope of all for getting the bugs 
out of idle mold-making machinery lies 
with new antibiotics. Their rich promise 
gleams from Charles Pfizer's terramycin, 
Lederle Laboratories’ older aureomycin. 
To fulfill that promise, drug makers are 
doggedly digging into the research hay- 
stack, may come up with a shot in the 
arm for themselves and their old mold. 


DECEMBER DRAG 


Ir ANYONE thought Wall Street was 
smoking marijuana last month, a look 
at the tobacco equities would tend to 
confirm his suspicion. On the last day 
of trading before New Year's Eve the 
Big Five cigaretmakers were selling at 
14 times earnings (based on the last 
four announced quarters). On the 
previous New Year’s Eve, their com- 
posite price-earnings ratio had been no 
higher than 10. 

Upon what weed did traders drag to 
make them inhale so deeply? It cer- 
tainly wasn’t increased earnings: Not 
one of the five gasper-rollers had im- 
proved its earnings draw. Their com- 
bined net had slipped from $22.01 to 
$18.25 per share—exactly 17%. 

Was it a heady pipedream of de- 
control and lowered EPT? Partly. Noth- 
ing else could account for a 9%-point 
tise in Reynolds B, which went at 32% 
on four-quarter earnings of $3.29 as 
1951 trading closed, vs. 41% on a $2.95 
net last week. 

Did heavy buying in Reynolds drag 
the tobaccos up? Hardly. In five bullish 
November-December weeks, trading in 
RJ amounted to a modest 86,800 shares 
~a fourth of the Big Five’s 344,200- 
share volume. This in turn was about 
half the activity chalked up by a single 
doggy issue, New York Central. 

Was it a sudden growth flavor in 
igarets? Not by a lungful. Domestic 
“igaret sales promised a ’52 gain of per- 
haps 4.2%—not much more than the 
lng term 3% “secular growth” of the 
U.S. economy as a whole. 
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You can’t 


PAY BILLS 


y O u f with Receivables 


ee 


You can’t 
MEET PAYROLLS 


with Inventory 


problem 
NOW! 


F YOUR BUSINESS can use more 

cash now than you can get from usual 
sources—or if you want assurance that 
additional funds will be available later if 
needed—get in touch with CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit, We are confident that we can 
solve your money problem—give you 
assurance of an adequate and continuing 
supply of cash—wherever you are located 
in the United States, whether you need 
thousands or millions, whether you need 
it for months or years. 


ComMERCIAL CReEpDIT’s method is fast 
with cash usually available within 3 to 5 
days. Our method is practical, tested. In 
1952 manufacturers and wholesalers used 
over Hatr a Bitiion Dottiars of our 
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You can’t 


PAY TAXES 
with Fixed Assets 


money. No securities to sell. No new 
partners. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. No preliminary 
costs. COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s one reason- 
able charge is tax deductible. 


Don’t let a tight cash position retard your 
progress and profit in 1953. Write or wire 
the nearest ComMERCIAL CREDIT Cor- 
PORATION Office listed below now. Just 
say, “Send me information about the plan 
mentioned in Forbes.” 


Ba.timor_E 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 

Los AncEtEs 14: 724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 172 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 23 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 19 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
‘ollowing quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

281% cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record January 5, 
1953. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, January 31,1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
December 19, 1952 
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Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 224 cents per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable February 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 
16, 1953. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queena Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 


VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 





December 23, 1952 











Within the cigaret business there 
was, in fact, no star performer. Early 


estimates had Reynolds (Camel) in- 
creasing total 1952 sales but losing 
about .5% of the domestic market, with 
Philip Morris dropping a full percent- 
age point from 10% to 9%. But the com- 
pensating gains for other outfits would 
not be spectacular—American, Liggett 
& Myers and Lorillard stood to gain 
about .5% apiece. 

To boardwise traders there was a 
simpler explanation for the sudden up- 
pricing of ciggie certificates. Profit-tak- 
ers in the big gainers like oils and 
chemicals were apparently stashing 
their cash in “defensive” tobaccos and 
not quibbling about a point or two. Re- 
sult: the defensive tube-rollers were 
pushed into an artificial little offensive 
of their own. 





AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


COMPA N-Y 











The Board of Directors has declared the folldmigg 
quarterly dividends: 
Common Share Dividead 

A dividend of 25c per share on Common Shares, 
payable February 1, 1953 to Shareholders of 
record January 20, 1953. 

Preferred Share Dividead 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on Preferred 
Shares, payable February 1, 1953 to Share- 
holders of record January 20, 1953. 
H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 






PAINTS * CHEMICALS + METAL POWDERS 
ADHESIVES + RESINS +» BUILDING PRODUCTS 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 94 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Jan. 29, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 8, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas, 























Operating Units: 
* 





AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 





27, 1953. 





Elizabeth, N. J. DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC CORP. 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated a 


(formerly ATF Incorporated) on December 
23, 1952, declared a regular. quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share, payable Febru- * 
ary 16, 1953, to holders of record January 


American Type Founders Printing Equipment is now in use in 61 countries throughout the world. 


* 











DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE DIVISION 


DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
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MOP UP -— 


Years aco in E » @ popular form 
of speculation was the buying and gel. 
ing of court cases. Like securities of 
modern corporations, every case had g 
bid and ask price. Active markets often 
developed over hotly contested issues 

The modern equivalent has devel. 
oped with the many securities of long. 
bankrupt Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Largest carrier to enter the b 
courts in the ’80s, MOP has waded 
through a couple of dozen suggested 
reorganization plans and three formal 
proposals by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But each of these plans 
has been fought tooth and nail by 
holders of junior bonds and preferred 
and common stock. 

Pluckiest scrapper has been Robert 
R. Young and his Alleghany Corpora. 
tion, once holder of most of the 
ferred and over half the common. When 
many-interested Young gained recog. 
nition for the preferred in the 1949 ICC 
plan, he dumped his holdings of this 
class security and rolled up his sleeves 
for the common, of which he still con- 
trols 426,000 shares. 

First he pulled out all stops in an 
advertising campaign to induce holders 
of the various securities to reject the 
plan. When 10 of 14 groups voted 
aye, the obstreperous bad boy of rail- 
roads turned to the courts again-a 
place where Young feels as much at 
home as in his C & O’s Train X. But 
no one from the District Court's pon- 
tiff to the Supreme Court’s Pooh Bahs 
would agree that the 7,000-mile MOP 
could support a capitalization larger 
than the $612 million provided by the 
ICC. 

When all seemed lost, the ICC once 
more agreed to review its last recom- 
mendations. In view of system-wide 
earnings averaging $23.50 per share on 
the preferred over the last decade and 
$16.50 on the common, a relatively 
painless Mahaffie Act debt readjustment 
plan became a distinct possibility. But 
these earnings contrast sharply with 
1982 results, which netted a bare half 
of fixed charges. And Young must stil 
contend with onetime MOP president 
Paul Neff, whom he canned 14 months 
ago for the assertion that current net 
does not represent MOP’s normal eart- 
ing power. 

But Wall Street, already in a heady 
post-election market, could see nothing 
less than a whole pie. MOP’s junior 
bonds and two stock issues, as often 
on the skids as on the rise, took to the 
stratosphere. The bonds roared uP 
40% in a matter of weeks; the common, 
down as low as % in 1950 and 2% i 
1952, jumped up to 10. And the pre 
ferred, which traders had ham 
down to 21% in their less op 
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Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 
| 67 Branches in Greater New York 57 Branches Overseas 
) 
| A < 
| ) Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 
‘ 
ASSETS t 
: Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,707,070,284 DIRECTORS 
: United States Government Obligations........ 1,427,076,743 HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 31,505,714 Chairman of the Board 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 499,071,241 JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
Uke eecbe eee s 94,649,031 President 
; Lonme amd TeeOttS. ... i occ rc cic ccees 2,269,931,847 
, Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 12,385,051 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 23,298,407 STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,420,000 Wet 
Ownership of International Banking 
. SOSTHENES BEHN 
4 RE RS I a a ae 7,000,000 Chairman, International 
: Si ile A a Ree 29,488,783 Telephone and Telegraph 
; Items in Transit with Branches.............. 995,477 Pa ER 
EE RL SCE EEE OE OTT 5,222,622 Chairman of the Executive 
, EE ES a ee Rie Give -| Seca 
‘ LIABILITIES CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
: GS TRL: og ae MID ERO $5,613,861,572 Gu  e 
: Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $55,088,614 RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
r Less: Own Acceptances in Port- Chairman of the Board, Standard 
: GS os SNE As cana c Dae as 30,249,211 24,839,403 COS-GRae OF See 
Due to Foreign Central Banks:............. : 18,410,100 a 
e (In Foreign Currencies) Covstal, Anncente Copper 
P Reserves for: ‘piapteeeatad 
: Unearned Discount and Other Unearned ee ae 
| OSE EAR gh ieecaae Sri th. Sener 28,342,712 gies ; 
d Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 42,126,555 gah sonoma tbl 
y rt da wants che bn 6p aw a ee Ree 3,312,000 Metropolitan Life Insurance 
t GE ode ek hok css. 8 $144,000,000 i. See 
It (7,200,000 Shares—$20 Par) AMORY HOUGHTON 
h _ RE NN SER De 170,000,000 Coming Glass Works” 
f Undivided Profits............... 72,222,858 386,222,858 
1 KEITH S. McHUGH 
Re oad 5 kid gb giana ae $6,117,115,200 President, New York 
it : Telephone Company 
1s Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. ROGER MILLIKEN 
at $395,102,681 of United States Government Obligations and $18,520,100 of President, Deering, Milliken & 
. other assets are deposited to secure $319,509,504 of Public and Trust Deposits Co. Incorporated 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. RICHARD S. PERKINS 
y (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) wae Farmers 
: Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate ee 
administration of trust functions Corporation 
n 
; CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY | xcimatp ». tavior 
p Head Office: 22 William Street, New York i PA A 
4 BERT 
n, Capital F unds $31,481,638 Robert Winthrop & Co. 
in 
e- of THE} NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORE ey ITY BANK FARMERS Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
d TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
ic 
od 
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ume CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


——ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N.Y 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of December. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


YEAR-END noises from America’s 
humming economy were neither 
cheers nor whimpers. Instead, an 
eleventh hour retail buying surge 
heightened an unbroken clangor of 
bustling commerce. Last month’s 
National Index score drowned out 
December, 1951’s record by 1%. 
(November improvement was 3%.) 
Five areas—all on the East Coast— 
advanced, 19 declined. Regions forc- 
ing the tally down for a second suc- 
cesive month were widely scattered, 
showed no decisive trend. 

In 12 months, only New England 
coughed through more downs than 
ups, managed to climb from its mer- 
cantile morass just three times in the 
final quarter. At the other end of the 
scale, Middle Atlantic, South and 
South Central zones lost ground only 





_ Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


eM Se ce 11% 
05, (la eareleuabGNiweie 1l 
Albuquerque, N.M.......... 8 
ES eer ee 8 
Duluth-Superior ............ 7 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ........ 7 
Wilmington, Del. ........... 7 
EN wins indie 4:06.00 0% 7 
SN RUN. » 60 cw euaccccece 6 
Detroit, Mich. (2) .......... 6 


(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column. ) 


once during 1952. The nation as a 
whole rose steadily after suffering 
minor setbacks in January and 
March, bettered 1951 by 6% in 
October. 

Four of the ten best cities—Butte, 
Tucson, Sioux Falls and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul—switched from November’s 
loss column. Duluth (up 7% over 
1951) reaped belated benefits from 
the steel strike when Lakers kept 
moving overtime to make up for last 
summers iron ore loss. Defense 
lifted scores in Minneapolis and Al- 
buquerque, while Charleston, Louis- 
ville and Chattanooga were boosted 
over the month before by chemical 
activity. 

In regions taking a beating, fall- 
ing meat prices dragged Des Moines 
down 10% for the month; sales tum- 
bled San Francisco 7%, and restricted 
oil output nicked Oklahoma City 7%. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 
New England. +1% +2% +1% 
Middle Atlantic +8 +4 +1 
Midwest ..... +5 +8 +8 
es a +4 +41 0 
South Central. +6 +2 0 
North Centralhk +5 42 +42 


Mountain .... +2 —]l +1 
Pacific ...... +6 43 -l1 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ... +6% +3% 41% 








moments last year, almost tripled. 
price—up as much as $7 in one dg 

After nineteen years in the g 
the marathon was far from over 
speculators had a second wind, 


we, 


EMERSON q 
TAKES THE TAPE 


“EARNINGS PROSPECTS for the 
half appear favorable,” bravely beam 
Webster-Chicago prexy R. F. Bly 
last August. At that time, six 
earnings were $272,432 in the red 
the beam was off the Blash at 
quarter’s end. His $7.8-million | 
recorder, automatic-record-player bj 
ness had fattened the loss to a discour 
aging $334,686. 

But eagle-eyed Ben Abrams of tape- 
recorderless $36-million Emerson Radi 
& Phonograph saw in W-C an ew 
grab. Emerson, well in the black 
(nine-months’ earnings: $1,005,359), 
ached for product diversification. Last 
year, despite TV station expansion and 
election - year promotions, Emerson's 
three-quarters’ net plummeted 67% 
from 1951 levels. 

In December Emerson and WC di- 
rectors met, voted merger. Abrams 
would trade 337,500 shares of its capi- 
tal stock for all 450,000 W-C shares 
outstanding. Early in February stock- 
holders will vote on the stock deal, 
giving them % share of Emerson for 
each of their W-C shares. 

Would W-C’s 1952 red ink bea 
thorn in the flesh of the new organi- 
zation? Abrams thinks not, stoutly avers 
“economies for both companies will be 
effected.” Though no _ thoroughgoing 
reorganization for W-C is _ contem- 
plated, Abrams mutters ominously that 
“there will be changes in management. 


RETURN OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE 


BADGERED By baying anti-trusters, du 
Pont’s legal Jasons last month traced 
nylon’s filament through the EPTa 
maze and finally captured their 
fleece: a $29 million EPTax refund. 
It glimmered deep in the core of the 
law’s Section 722 which forces U.S. 
disgorge any part of 1940-'45 tax levies 
that chewed up essentially non-w! 
earnings. Big Chemical’s test tubes 
stewed over nylon as early as the 3s 
stamped it ready for market late in 39 
To the Court, this proved the gossame 


would have wrapped up a sizabl 


chunk of net during the ’40-’45 spa 
war or no. So $2,237.6 million du Pon 


retrieved slightly more than 6% of thé 


$463,000,000 it pumped into U.S. cof 
fers during that time. 
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Ae SEHIND Your Fae 
"= (CONSCIOLIS MIND > —— 
Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 


do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 


x potas 





the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 


¥ SEALED BOOK. 


’ inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 


Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
emergy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe O.Y.P. 


'%e ROSICRUCIANS 


b SAN JOSE 


{AMORC} CALIFORNIA 











HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoe string 
ad earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 
~PRINTERS’ INK: “A Weil Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.’ — KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “. . . presents a 
made to order opportunity ‘to the shy 
but resourceful person. .. .” — FORBES 
MAGAZINE: ‘ Shows how to start 
with a minimum ‘capital outlay. 
Only $2. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., ws" T-701 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 19 








FOR SALE © OVER 500 ACRES— 


of beautiful land, lying along 1% miles dirt 
mad situated in town of Kent, New York. 


j Adioining fashionable Gypsy Trail Country Club, 


%® miles from New York. Suitable for hunting 


H eserve. dude ranch or development. Abounding 


A *ith wild life inel 
I $38 009 i neluding deer. A 


bargain at 
. Low taxes. 


It. Scott, 22 West 21st St., New York City 


| 


Phone CHelsea 2-0860 


ee 








The value of FORBES 
MAGAZINE to the ad- 
vertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the 


reader. 
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NEW IDEAS 


Zip Slit 


Desk-type letter opener to lighten 
opening chore is made of styrene plas- 
tic. Draw envelope through slot, and 
small blade at its bottom slits envel- 





ope neatly on one side, about 1/16” 
from end, leaving contents unaffected. 
Blade is replaceable. Available in desk 
model with pen or pencil holder or as 
attachment to calendar (Bakelite Co., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y.). 


Zip Clip 


A clip with a zip, with a spring, for 
extra tight use. Suitable for holding 


money, papers, and other documents 
on desk, on wall, or in pocket. Made 
of plated solid -brass nickel, and guar- 
anteed (says manufacturer) for life 
(Cummings Co., 1321 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7AA, Pa.). 


Back to Wooden Icebox 


The old icebox returns in a new 
guise, spiffed up with limed oak and 
a nesting serving table with a wood- 
grained Formica top. Only change: 
plug into an electric outlet instead of 
loading with ice (Springer Industries, 
31-28 Queens Blvd., L. I., N. Y.) 


HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours todayin 
the New 1953 


treasury of 


i) ‘NEW PRODUCTS 
| AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
**New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

eee ht ee A a a a 


Jour | f mmerce 


53 Park Row, New punmer ce 15, N.Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
City 


























eliminate many rehandlings— 
cut production costs— 

reduce costly accidents and 
damage losses— 

multiply storage capacity —twice, 
even three times! 


Get all these benefits by using... 


EQUIPMENT 


Foremost Name in Materials Handling 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LIFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


we're growing mo e N at Dixie 


The $20,000,000 expansion program now nearing com- 
pletion at our Dixie Plant in Louisiana will enable us to 
double our ammonia output in 1953. This means that 
we will be able to supply the fertilizer industry with 
about twice as much nitrogen as before and that CSC 
will be a leading basic source of nitrogen in its three 
key forms—anhydrous ammonia, nitrogen. solutions, 
and ammonium nitrate. 

Ammonium nitrate will be produced by the new, ex- 
clusive Stengel process developed by CSC Research. 
The yield of this advanced method will be a product 
“‘custom-sized”’ to the industry’s varying needs. 

Primary in the agricultural chemicals field, CSC is 
also a source of supply for technical-grade benzene hexa- 
chloride and for the new nitroparaffin insecticide Dilan®. 











The CSC 1953 production timetable puts much more 
methanol on the delivery schedule than ever before. A 
major supplier of methanol for many years, CSC will 
be one of the largest producers in the world in 1953. 

In addition to this expansion, CSC has stepped up the 
output of formaldehyde at its plant at Agnew, California. 
Volume production continues, of course, in the fields 
of fermentation alcohols, nitroparaffins, and riboflavin. 











. «. Now available for civilians 


Expandex, CSC's dextran plasma volume expander, is 
now being produced in such quantity that it is available 
for civilian as well as military use. The first commercial 
plant in the U.S. was placed in operation by CSC at 
Terre Haute in June, 1952. 

Valuable in the treatment of shock due to burns, hem- 
orrhage, surgical procedures or other trauma, Expandex 
is Clinically effective and safe. It does not interfere with 
blood typing procedures or cross matching. It does not 
carry and, therefore, does not transmit the virus of 
hepatitis. In solution, and without requiring refrigera- 
tion, it is ready for immediate use. 

In the medical and pharmaceutical fields, CSC is also 
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increased 
anti-freeze sales in key markets 


Intensive promotion focused on selected cold-weather 
cities increased sales in key-market areas of both PEAK® 
ethylene glycol and NOR’wWAY® methanol anti-freezes. 
Unexcelled in its class, each of these anti-freezes is 
called for more and more by motorists who want de- 
pendable winter protection. That’s the trend, too, with 
Nor'’way Radiator Products and other automotive 
specialties which make up the complete line. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 madison Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. ¥. Gp 





a major producer of bacitracin and penicillin and com- LIKE 
binations of these antibiotics as well as other pharma- been 
ceutical specialties. tude 
—_ Pape 
- sr ee 1 . nee cove 
_ tots Fore 
= ee Oh a. 
.* dout 
oS with 
new csc product i . Be pi 
... fed” to pigs by ear! Rote 5 na mos 
R 
Bacigro, new antibiotic growth pellet, was introduced to job 
the 1952 fall crop of baby porkers. Implanted just un- inte 
der the skin behind the ear of new-born pigs, it provides me 
the hog raiser with an entirely new, practical, low-cost lyze 
method of getting sucklings off to a fast start in life. ver} 
CSC is not only a primary producer of bacitracin and fica 
penicillin, both of which are used in animal feed sup- § 
plements, but also is basic in vitamin feed supplements. ave 
Core 
aes low 
ag 
‘ 
wil 
sold: " 
the millionth barrel of whiskey 
The 1,000,000th barrel of whiskey, produced at our yee 
distilleries in April of 1948, was withdrawn from bond mn 
last fall and delivered to one of our customers. 
CSC ranks high in the industry as a preferred source % 
of bulk whiskies of fine quality, as well as top-grade 
neutral spirits. At the same time, we offer distillers and Pr 
rectifiers excellent facilities for storing their production Ey 
in our bonded warehouses in Terre Haute. rs 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five 
factors: 


\ Sey Ba weet pete OR modeatne tain 
‘ many people are ing? (BLS non-agricultural 
employment) 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average week 
hours in manufacture) ” 


ee OR OD tigations ane 
sa 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debts, 141 
key centers) 


Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for 
five components, all of which gre subject to later revision.* 
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FORECAST 





by B. C. FORBES 


The most significant developments 


Like MANY people, you probably have 
been appalled by the staggering magni- 
tude of Special Sections of our news- 
papers, especially metropolitan dailies, 
covering “Review of 1952,” “Annual 
Forecast for 1953,” “The Year Abroad,” 
etc. etc. Also, like many people, you 
doubtless have laid these tomes aside 
with the mental remark, “I must go 
oer this by and by.” But, again, like 
most, that “by and by” never comes. 

Recognizing this, we have done the 
job for you. We have waded through 
interminable pages, have carefully ana- 
lyzed their contents, and here present a 
very brief summary of the most signi- 
fcant articles presented: 

Stock quotations reached highest 
iverage in 22 years. 

Auto sales fourth highest ever re- 
corded. (General Motors’ head, Har- 
bw H. Curtice, predicts 1958 will be 
agood year.) 

Steel industry’s productive capacity 
will be raised to 120,000,000 tons this 
year. Output has topped 100% for 31 
weeks. U.S. makes 45% of world’s total. 

Construction reached a new peak last 
year, 


_— 


Aluminum output set a new record, 
12% above 1951. 


Farm production second-largest ever, 


. but profits somewhat lower. 


Wages soared to new high level. 

Net profits of business in U.S. de- 
clined to lowest percentage since 1932. 

Life insurance gained $22,700,000,- 
000 last year, 88,000,000 policy-holders 
now own over $275,000,000,000, with 
company assets $73,200,000,000. 

General business volume last year 
was slightly under 1951, but second- 
highest ever. 

Electric utilities broke all records, 
despite handicapping industrial strikes. 

Plane manufacturers enjoyed their 
best postwar year, with further growth 
predicted. 

Air transportation reached new peaks 
for both passengers and cargo last year. 

The long-depressed textile industry 
has returned to “normal.” 

Most non-ferrous metal shortages are 
easing. 

Furniture trade, after recession, is 
staging recovery. 

Sales of cigarettes reached new high 
figure. 


Electronics output expanded notably. 

U.S. foreign trade approached high 
record, 

Business failures have continued to 
drop. 

Railway profits were the best in a 
decade, with gross earnings in 1952 
passing ten billion dollars for the 
second year. 

Savings rose beyond $19,000,000,- 
000, a 1952 gain of $3,000,000,000. 
Assets in 529 mutual savings banks last 
year passed $25,000,000,000 for the 
first time. 

U.S. food bill went to new heights 
last year. But net of principal food 
chains declined. 

Chemical industry expanding at un- 
precedented rate, but taxes cutting into 
profits. 

Retail sales gained 3%% in dollar 
volume, setting a new peak. 

Defense outlays are estimated to in- 
crease 10% this year, expected to in- 
sure full employment. 

Prospects for real estate, notwith- 
standing the boom, are viewed optimis- 
tically. 

Various controls considered as likely 
to terminate this year. 

U.S. gross public debt $267,000,- 
000,000. 

Ponder that last sentence. Also, in 
digesting many of these “records,” don’t 
overlook how inflation has operated in 
recent years. 





‘Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Jan. 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. ’52 
Production osesashauaian 117.8 119.3 128.6 118.9 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 123.8 
japevment sngbusnteen 109.5 105.5 105.4 105.6 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.1 
fees UTTeeet esses 103.2 102.3 102.0 101.8 99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 104.5 
bet ba 100.8 100.9 98.3 98.7 97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.2 
BERD vcceccssecs 112.0 119.3 128.6 118.8 128.3 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 
cs 
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1953 
g 
Disagree 


When earnings dropped and dividends 
were cut, you may recall our ads in 
Forbes a year ago, which read: “WE DIS- 
AGREE with bearish forecasts. We pre- 
dict a substantial rally in 1952”. 








We also were among the exclusive few who at the 
very bottom of the bear market in 1949, on June 
14, 1949, advised our clients to cover shorts 
and buy. Again we were among the exclusive 
few to forecast General Eisenhower's election. 
Before Election Day we advised clients to buy/hold 
in anticipation of a strong market after November 
4th. On the basis of this record, you should 
know at once what we predict for 1953. 


WHAT'S AHEAD ? 


In six out of the past seven years, January and 
February have witnessed an intermediate top or 
a declining market. In three of those years (1946, 
1947, 1949) most stocks declined sharply. In 
1948, 1951 and 1952, the February reaction was 
relatively brief but for many issues substantial. 
In 1950 alone, during the past seven years, did 
the market continue ising straight through 
January-February to May-June. Will this year 
be like 1946, 1947, 1949? Or like 1948, 1951, 
1952? Or another 1950? Read our current mar- 
ket letters for an unequivocal answer, based on 
statistical data with a long record of accurate 
forecasting. 


Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


A reminder and a warning! After a sharp rally, 
the lure of big profits is accompanied by con- 
siderable risk if any stock is bought at the wrong 
time and the wrong price. Each market action 
analysis visually projects the trend. That is why 
at a glance you can estimate each stock’s probable 
1953 top. Knowing where top is likely, is the 
first step in judging whether the current price is 
still in a safe and profitable buy zone. With this 
yardstick, more accurate than earnings, yield and 
dividends alone, you can decide immediately which 
of the following issues should be bought, held 
or sold now. 


Pennsylvania RR Mead Corp Textron 
Technicolor NY Central Grumman 
Hemestake Min Lockheed Claude Neon 
Conse! Copper Argus Cam Atlas Corp 
Austin Nichols Goodrich Nat Tea 
Colgate-Palm Union Bag Robt Gair 
intern Paper Lorillard JC Penney 
Kans C Soth RR So Pac RR Studebaker 
Youngstown S&T Celanese Solar Aire 
NY Chi & StL RR Colo F & | Beaunit M 
Aluminum Co of Am int Nickel Admiral 
Western Air Lines Amer Can United Gas 
Lehman Corp Crucible St United Aire 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-1. Or send only $5 for series F-1 and four- 
week Trial Subscriptions, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, x. 
P. ©. Bex 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Possibilities in good stocks 


THE FINANCIAL and commercial world 
has good reason to celebrate the New 
Year. For the first time in 20 years, it 
is out of the “dog-house.” From now 
on, we will have government by law, 
instead of government by men, or gov- 
ernment by “crisis” or “emergency.” We 
have had an “emergency” since 1933; it 
will be a welcome relief to see this word 
abandoned as an excuse for requests for 
legislation. 

It is possible that “police action” or 
war in Korea or Indo-China or other 
isolated spots will be the new “nor- 
malcy”; it is possible that we must learn 
to live for a long time with the situ- 
ation created by the expansive designs 
of the Soviet Union. But I believe it is 
possible that the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration will end the wars in Korea and 
Indo-China without war directly with 
Russia. In any event, come what may, 
I do not believe we need fear the 
Soviet. From the standpoint of trans- 
portation alone, Russia is many years 
behind the United States. There is al- 
ways a chance that the slavemasters in 
the Kremlin will be overthrown in 
coming years. 

From now on, the trend will be 
toward a reduction in taxes, rather than 
an increase. Controls over production, 
wages and prices, will be removed or 
lessened, rather than continued or in- 
creased. Political attacks on business 
will cease. Communists, Socialists, 
Reds, parlor-pinks, etc., will be re- 
moved from government office. 

In the last 20 months, the Dow-Jones 


Commodity Futures have declined from 
215 to 168. Any further decline should 
not be important. A stabilization proc. 


ess, with possible rallying tendencies, is 


likely. 

Somewhat higher money rates are 
likely, with a new long-term goven- 
ment borid issue on a 3% basis. This 
would be a constructive development, 
It is encouraging to note that increasing 
interest rates have already enabled say- 
ings banks to increase the interest rate 
to depositors. Some savings banks are 
now paying interest at the rate of 2k%. 
A fair rate of interest to those who save 
their money is an important part of the 
American system of free, private enter- 
prise. 

Since the election, increased pur- 
chases of stocks, at advancing prices, 
reflect confidence in the new Adminis- 
tration. Buying continues for the ac- 
count of investment trusts, pension 
funds, trust funds, insurance companies, 
savings banks, and it was reported re- 
cently that labor unions have begun to 
buy common stocks. The latter would 
be of major importance, since buying of 
stocks by labor unions for, say, 10 
years, would enable the unions to be 
represented on the boards of directors 
of numerous companies. I would view 
any such development as favorable, 
rather than otherwise. 

Subject to the usual reactions and 
delays, it seems to me that many stocks 
are headed for higher levels. Many are 
quality issues, which have not moved 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 





Name 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Sugar Refining 
Broad St. Trust Co. Phila. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Columbia Broadcasting 
Cosden Petroleum (Curb) 
Diamond Alkali 


Gould National Battery 
Great Northern Ry. pfd 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lone Star Cement ... 

Penn Dixie Cement 


Pure Oil 
Sylvania Electric Products 


United Air Lines 
Western Auto Supply 


Plus 5% stock. 
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Federated Department Stores ............ 
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St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. ............. 
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Recent Present Present 
Price Dividend Yield 
aL) San 3.00 78 
te 4.00 7.9 
— 3.00 5.1 
vent ee 2.00° 4.5 
nn 1.60 4.2 
iwet ee 1.00 ' 58 
og 1.50 4.7 
So 2.50 5.5 
—_ 2.25 6.6 
so 4 ee 3.00 5.0 
es 4.00 7.2 
clan ee 1.20 4.2 
son oe 1.65 5.5 
oe 2.00 6.8 
Goce ae 1.60 4.7 
ee: 2.50 3.9 
Se? 1.00 3.6 
+e ee 2.00 6.7 
— 2.00 5.1 
occ ee 1.50 5.2 
via Se 3.75 6.7 
vec) a 3.00 8.7 
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YES—FORTUNES SHOULD BE MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more 
necessary to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists, than it is to 
know market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition for our long- 
term market profits. That is why worried 
investors write from many parts of 
America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 


heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth 
situations before the public recognizes 
their potential values largely eliminates 


Who, from dev 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


, oting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘“‘America Tom 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with 
his ‘‘27 Safety Rules’”’ for investors and traders. 


see in certain low price stocks, they need 
instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and still has 
great growth prospects. Ourresearch should 
produce even greater fortune-building re- 
sults from issues we are now studying. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 


orrow,”’ called 





the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. (We 
advised buying for-a Republican victory late last October.) 
You see, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently, we are examining certain low priced special growth 
situations to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for immediate enhancement. We are amazed 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low priced stocks. 


Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 

growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low priced 
growth stocks that should double in price many times. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


of growth potentials. While we await opportunities, like we now 


through such fund-enhancement research. 
Our fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says ...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for hones 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sed when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W.~H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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“First Major Advancement 


In Dow Interpretation 


In 25 Years”. . . ! 
| BONDEX MOTION STUDIES 


Dow Theorists have found new horizons in 

| stock market trend interpretation through 

the Bondex Motion Studies. See for your- | 
self how early recognition of basic trends | 

| is insured—see how threat of ‘whipsaw’ or 

‘false move’ is largely eliminated. 

i When you see this study you will be amazed 

i} at its 30-year record of accuracy as a fore- 

ii casting aid—at its simplicity of use—at its 

i} soundness in theory. 


| WHAT 10 STOCKS— | 


currently can be bought near their 3-year | 

ii lows for long-range growth/recovery invest- | 
ment. Faced with this question our analysts |; 

| recommend 10 especially situated popular || 

i) stocks, ranging from $5 to $60, gleaned 
from a review of over 116 potential candi- 
dates. These 10 stocks are reviewed in our 
current Bulletin. 


| 
Send $1 for your copy of current review of 
i]t BONDEX MOTION STUDIES or send $5 
i] to cover next five important weeks’ advices. | 
it You will also receive current Bulletin of 
| “10 favorably situated popular stocks.” 
| 


BONDEX »<. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4 
Publishers of 
| BANKERS INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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NO AXE TO GRIND 


Thoughtful investors, lost in a maze of inflation, 
taxation, material controls and a semi-war econ- 
omy, are turning for guidance to INVEST OR—the 
brilliant young independent megazine for investors. 
INVESTOR cuts through the confusion of — 
“What 
ers Recommend’’—not a consensus, but a re- 
port on each security, based on the mature opinion 
ef the most respected professionals in Well Street 
—helps you anticipate trends, avoid pitfalls, grasp 
epportunities. This feature alone is worth many 
times the subscription price. NO GET-RICH- 
QUICK TIPS. You can read a dozen trade letters 
e@ day without having half the information packed 
into a single issue of the INVESTOR. Now— 
send $2 for 6 months’ trial and see for yourself 
its importance to you during these critical times. 


INVESTOR 


Dept. FO 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


lines, dizzy optimism and panicky fear. 
Brok 
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The technical record 


NEW TECHNICAL records were estab- 
lished by the market as it continued the 
minor investment stampede of Novem- 
ber and December into 1953. As the 
old year ended the market had put 
together a string of 46 trading sessions 
during which there had not been one 
day of positive technical reaction. In 
the Market Outlook for December 15 
it was pointed out that concentrated 
stampedes have become an important 
feature of the regulated market and 
that they have proved extremely help- 
ful in timing short-term trading turns. 
The record of the last eighteen months 
emphasizes the necessity of understand- 
ing the regulated market’s tendency to 
stage these one-way trading trends. 

Since June 30, 1951 the market has 
completed four stampedes. These stam- 
pedes lasted for a total of 201 trading 
sessions during which there were only 
three days of positive technical reaction 
as measured by breadth. The amount 
gained by these four stampedes totaled 
90 points in the industrial average. 

From a major trend viewpoint, how- 
ever, the result of these four stampedes 
was a net gain of only 21 points over a 
period of nearly 16 months. During 
these 16 months the market followed 
the probabilities calling for worthwhile, 
compensating reactions after stampedes 
staged at times when the breadth trend 
was relatively unfavorable. 

As reflected in the industrial aver- 
age, the trading swings between July 
1, 1951 and October 22, 1952, in- 
cluded a 57-day stampede of 34 points 


by JAMES F. 
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and a reaction of 21 points; a 
stampede of 20 points and a reaction 
of 17 points; a 33-day stampede, dy. 
ing which there was no positive oy. 
rection, amounting to 11 points, ay 
followed by a reaction of 13 pointy 
another 57-day stampede of 25 pointy 
followed by the August-October rego. 
tion of 18 points. 

Beginning October 23 the marke 
started another stampede which by the 
end of the year had reached the 46 
day mark without a positive correction, 
On the basis of closing prices, the in. 
dustrial average on this stampede tp 
the end of 1952 added 29 points to the 
90 points gained in the four preceding 
stampedes. The market thus compiled 
a total of 247 trading sessions during 
which there have been only three days 
of positive reaction. These 247 trading 
days are the equivalent of a full year 
with allowance for the five-day week 
and holidays. 

From a technical viewpoint, the reg- 
ulated market with its tendency toward 
one-way trends, makes it somewhat 
easier to time trading turning points. 
Even when the breadth index has been 
leading an established major uptrend, 
minor investment stampedes have been 
followed by protracted horizontal trad- 
ing ranges lasting at least six weeks 
before the average has been able to 
resume its major advance. 

In the present stampede I intend to 
follow the automatic technical method 
that has worked successfully in indi- 
cating the four short-term reactions 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


MONTHLY RANGE 
Read Left Scale 


RAILROADS 


1948 ' 1949! 1950! 1951 '1952 
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DAILY RANGE 
Read Right Scale 
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to do its own —s. On the 
of past experience this means 
root stampede phase has been com- 
sted or is close to its end when the 
market succumbs to a second positive 
reaction. A conclusive test of the major 
trend will be provided by the market's 
wn action over a period of four to 
eight weeks following the appearance 
of this second positive reaction. From 
here on I intend to depend entirely 
upon technical indications of intermedi- 
ate and short-term turning points until 
there is positive evidence of major im- 
provement in the breadth index. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
much during recent years. For ex- 
ample, American Tel. & Tel., now 158, 
yielding 5.7%, might reach or exceed its 
1946 high of 200. 
National Biscuit, now 35%, yields 
nearly 6% on its $2 dividend. Earnings 





ge increasing. There is a possibility of 


adividend increase, and a 30% advance 
in the price of the stock. Meanwhile, 
the risk is small. 

Otis Elevator, now 40, paying $2.50, 
ad yielding 6%, should advance to 
around 50. 

With price controls likely to be re- 
noved this year, and the excess profits 
tux reduced, Reynolds Tobacco (now 
2) could increase its earnings suffi- 
ciently to warrant a $3 dividend rate 
within the next year or so. Such a de- 
velopment would probably mean a 
price of 55 or above for the stock. 

Among the stocks I favor at present 
ae those listed in the tabulation on 
page 34. Dividend increases are pos- 
ible within the next year or two in 
ill cases. 


Mdoance release by air mail of this regular 
ticle will be sent to interested readers 
m the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


a 





E. GEORGE SCHAEFER 
“The Dow Theory Trader” 





Four Weeks Trial 
for only $1.00 


Includes ALL of the 
following: 


“THE DOW THEORY 
TRADER" —an unhedged 
Weekly Financial Digest 
“TREND OF THE AVER- 
AGES" 

Weekly Graphic Charts 
"TECHNICAL SUPPLE- 


MENTS" special ‘Technical 
Studies supplementing Dow’s 
Theory 


“SELECTED SITUA- 


TIONS" stocks considered 
‘Best Buys’’ 


“SUPERVISED MODEL 


ACCOU NTS" Two contin- 
uously illustrated model port- 
folios demonstrating Dow pro- 
cedure under our studies 


---- PLUS ---- 


“The Coming Boom" 
—a jam packed 9-page folio 
showing our technical Dow 
Forecast. Filled with charts, 
technical studies, and Dow 
Theory discussion on what to 
expect during the y im- 
mediately ahead. OU GET 
THIS SPECIAL STUDY 


EE WITH THE ABOVE 
OFFER—IF YOU ACT NOW! 











BONUS OFFER TO NEW 
FULL-TIME ‘SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you subscribe now for a full 
year, you will receive ““‘TRADING 
TACTICS,” a 36-page booklet con- 
taining numerous “‘buying area’ 
letters written in 1949, 1950, 1951 
and 1952, plus actual studies corre- 
lating our technical research with 
Dow’s Intermediate and Long 
Term trends. This manual dis- 
cusses Dow’s 50% Concept, Short 
Interest Volume Ratio, 200 Day 
Odd Lot Index, 25 Year Yield 
Cycle and many er important 
technical factors. Each supplement 
contains a special graph. MUST 
READING for all followers of 
Dow . This booklet is sold 
regularly for $2 a copy—YOU get 
it FREE if you act now! Indicate 
choice in coupon—take advantage 
of this special offer! 





E. George Schaefer Says— 


Let Me Show YOU 
My Method 


for LARGER PROFITS! 


Investigate my interpretation of the Dow Theory for 4 
weeks—for only $l1—on a Money-Back Guarantee! 


If you act now you'll also receive “THE COMING 


BOOM,” a 9-page folio showing our DOW FORECAST 
—without cost! 


MY NEW CONCEPT OF DOW THEORY gives greater emphasis 
to remaining fully invested in diversified growth stocks . . . in such 
groups as televisions and electronics, oils, motors, electrical equipments, 
rails and air conditioning . . . staying invested in these in tune with 
the primary bull trend under the Dow theory. To help diagnose cor- 
rectly the direction of the primary trend, we employ seven avenues of 
technical research, discuss the situation in the light of our 200 Day 
Investment Line, Dow’s 50% Concept, Yield Cycle, Short-Interest 
Volume Ratio, Odd-Lot Index, 3 Phase Studies and Consensus Opinions 
are used to reinforce and confirm our forecasts regarding the primary 
trend under the Dow Theory. Besides these technical indicators, we 
stress such fundamental considerations as “‘values,” “‘mass psychology” 
and “economic trends” rather than permitting our readers to be 
guided by the “pattern of the averages” alone. 


READ WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY: “I like your unhedged 
opinions” . . . “Your advice as to the major or primary trend has been 
consistently right” . . . “you make very definite, two-fisted statements 
without flinching or reservation” ... “I value your service greatly” 
. . - “I believe you have the best interpretation of the Dow Theory.” 
(All testimonials were unsolicited—complete letters are on file.) 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Here’s what 
you will receive during your 4-week trial subscription: 1) “The Dow 
Theory Trader,” a weekly Financial bulletin; 2) Trend of the Aver- 
ages—weekly graphic charts; 3) Selected Situations—stocks considered 
“Best Buys’; 4) Technical Supplements—special studies correlated 
with Dow’s Theory, and 5) Supervised model Accounts—two model 
portfolios. (ALL this material, plus “THE COMING BOOM,” is 
sent to you for only $1. Air Mail $1.25.) 


“peared Fill in Coupon—Mail NOW! - - -- 4 


E. GEORGE SCHAEFER, “The Dow Theory Trader” " 
1 3636 Salem Street ¢ Indianapolis, Indiana (F) 


i 1 I enclose $1 for full 4 weeks’ trial ($1.25 air mail). Money-back l 
guarantee if not satisfied. 


1 © Enclosed is check for full year’s subscription at $50. Also rush 
; $1 my) copy of 36-page booklet, ‘“Trading Tactics.” (Air mail | 
50. 
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i“THE DOW THEORY TRADER”! 
| 3636 Salem Street * Indianapolis, Indiana ' 











WHAT'S AHEAD? 


Ten reports a year by Edward R. Dewey 
(coauthor Cycles—The Science of Prediction) 


Sent to persons who contribute 
$10 a year to 


Foundation for the Study of Cycles 
9 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Alo, as a “dividend,” a chart of various 
Mock market cycles, projected to 1990. This 
Projection, made in 1944, has worked amaz- 
nly well for eight years. You will want to 
“e what it indicates for the future. Send $10 
today. Ask for chart F. Money back is full 
if uot delighted with first report. 


es 
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trial subscription. 
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How to find 
NEW INVESTMENT 


BARGAINS 
in these low-priced 


“HIDDEN” STOCKS 


Now you can get twice-a-month reports 
analyzing low-priced stocks that are often 
neglected or overlooked. You receive thor- 
ou analysis of low-priced 

HIGH-TYPE companies that are well man- 
aged and appear due for unusual apprecia- 
No other service gives more con- 
centrated coverage of stocks selling at $5.00 
a share or under. You get expert profes- 
sional analysis and opinion on low-priced- 


SEND ONLY $1.00 TODAY for 1 month’s 


you can benefit from “hidden” stocks that 
may show unusual gains on just a small 


Inc., Dept. F-1, Hillside, New Jersey. 
SHIMUUUNNNENOUUUNLQANNN4C4UN000044GU00000008U00HOCQU0REOULNEU0OEUELLEUUOOALSUEUUENLUUOSUUCLAERE}UUULREURULOOANEE 


THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 


Let our 15 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service . 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 


shares of 
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: SEAMANS -BLAKE, Inc. : 

= 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, ill. : 

the small investor. = Gentlemen: | enclose $10.00 for which you are te = 

g sond me your Weekly Market Survey for 12 weeks, 5 

See for yourself how 5 r a es ae a thet | ow " 
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Be Ready 
for Next 


Important 
Market TOP! | 


Send for the Gann February Stock, 
Grain or Cotton letter on a money- 
back trial offer! 


V Benefit by the “Master Time Factor’, a 

proven mathematical formula backed by 

50 years of successful market applica- 
tion. 





V Discover how we forecast Market Tops 
and Bottoms—dates for trend changes— 
a year or more in advance! 


V Study our monthly letter and profit 
through our unhedged WHAT-to-BUY- 
or-SELL-and-WHEN advice. 


V Test this service for one full month— 
if you are not completely satisfied we 
will refund your money. 


COMPLETE FEBRUARY LETTER 
Stocks - Grain « Cotton............ $ | 0 


FREE OFFER: New subscribers will receive 
without extra cost a 36-page booklet showing 
the “Master Time Factor” in action; also 
GANN’S incredibly accurate 1929 FORE- 
CAST. Offer is limited—act now! Indicate 
type of letter wanted—clip check to ad (each 
letter $10) and mail today to: 


W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 


JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. - Dept. F-119 











INDISPENSABLE 
to INVESTORS 


Subscribe today to OVER-THE-COUNTER 


SECURITIES REVIEW —the indispensable mag- - 


azine for present or potential investors in over- 
the-counter securities. For only $4.50 a year you 
receive: 

1. OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW, America’s fastest growing financial maga- 
zine devoted solely to America’s largest securities 
market. Pocket-sized, published monthly. Features 
include Stock Index, corporate news, utility notes, 
dividends, earnings, mutual memos, Canadian com- 
ment, initial public offerings, industry studies. 
Covers hundreds of companies. 

2. Privilege of using unique FREE LITERA- 
TURE SERVICE—easiest way to obtain broker’s 
teports on unlisted companies. 

3. Copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER DIVIDEND 
CHAMPIONS: featuring 300 companies paying 
dividends 15 to 102 years. 

4. Special study of CINERAMA, INC., 
tional new cinematic medium. 

5. “PENNY STOCKS TO PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENTS”—fascinating fact-feature of 107 
unlisteds with price rises of 500% to 89,000% in 
last ten years. 


sensa- 


FOR ALL 5, SEND ONLY $4.50 TO 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 2D, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Do not hurry about buying stocks 


Nor wIrHout reason, bullishness some- 
times has'been called “the occupational 
disease of the securities profession.” 
Right now it seems to have attained the 
status of an epidemic. Practically every- 
one is looking at things through rose- 
colored glasses. That is not a good 
sign, especially so far'as the near-term 
outlook for stock prices is concerned. 

Shrewd buyers do not like too much 
company, because too much company 
means that there must be fewer bar- 
gains. 

So I am not urging the immediate in- 
vestment of available cash. Sometime 
between now and the first of June— 
and probably earlier rather than later— 
I am looking for better buying oppor- 
tunities. This is not a time, in my often 
fallible opinion, to let your cash burn 
a hole in your pocket. 

I reason this. way: (1) There are 
too many bulls and not enough people 
who are cautious; (2) some of my 
previously mentioned intermediate ob- 
jectives have been reached (290-295 in 
the Industrials and 112-115 in the 
Rails); (8) the investment community 
probably is too optimistic about the 
ease with which tax reduction can be 
accomplished; and (4) in the past, 
most “emotional” advances have had a 
way of being pretty well canceled out 
in some subsequent correction. Then, 
too, I am finding it harder to “enthuse” 
about individual stocks; and I have 
learned to be “suspicious” when I have 
to “hem” and “haw” when someone asks 
me what to buy. 

It would be very easy, in my opinion, 
for the D-] Industrials to get back into 
the 270-275 area, and for the D-] Rails 
to get back into the 98-105 area, say 
sometime between now and the first of 
June. That would not mean a bear 
market. It would not mean a reversal 
in the strong upward trend. It would, 
however, mean that hasty purchases 
now could look a little foolish. 

Of course, in a selective market like 
this, some issues would buck the short- 
term trend. Given a good cold winter, 
the backward Oils might do better than 
the market; and in event of any moder- 
ate stock market reverse, the Golds 
could rise a little. Perhaps the Elec- 
tronics, which have idled since October, 
might do better. Probably the issues 
which have advanced least would de- 
cline least. 

The long-pull investor who tries to 
take advantage of an intermediate cor- 
rection, such as I suspect is on the way, 
usually gets whipsawed. He sells too 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


late, and usually does not buy bac 
soon enough. He just outsmarts him. 
self, because he becomes a trader and 
ceases to be an investor. 


The practical aspect of what ha 


been said above is simply this: Don} | 


be in a hurry to buy more just now, 
Have a little more cash than usual, 

Readers frequently ask for “a good 
growth stock that offers a dividend re. 
turn of 6% or more.” Well, sometime 
you stumble on to one, but 
growth stocks don’t return 6%. Some. 
thing like 1% to 3% is more common, As 
a rule, either you get a small retum, or 
you don’t get a real humdinger of a 
growth stock. 

But some people like to reach for 
yield, and a return of 7% or more stil] is 
possible if one is willing to accept the 
risk. There usually is a reason for a 
high return. 

For instance, Seaboard Finance, at 
around 24, paying $1.80, offers a retum 
of 74%. Probably this dividend is all 
right, but the stock constantly stands in 
danger of considerable dilution through 
the conversion of preferred into com- 
mon. If all the various preferreds sud- 
denly were converted, the common div- 
idend might have to be cut a little. 
That’s where the high return comes in. 
Other high-yielding stocks which are 
threatened with dilution through pre- 
ferred conversions (perhaps not to the 
degree that Seaboard Finance is) are 








Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don't 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pfo- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 











i 
GOLD 
DOUBLOONS AGAIN 


Gold Coins, of U. S. Gold Coin quality 29 
available.e Nothing takes the place of gold for 
security, value, potential aupreciation. <8 
Doubloons, 1 oz. in wt., certified as to content, 
may now be obtained. Price per oz. $40.00 
100 oz. $3900 © 500 oz. $19,250 « 1000 oz. $30,000 
Can be shi thru ; 
ing ene desired. 
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halmers and Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool. The potential and actual “weight 
of shares” tends to keep the price of 
the stock down. 

Then there is the suspicion of a non- 
recurrent earnings factor. That keeps 
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nck ME vields on Steel and Copper shares high 
him. HE and tends to hold the price of Aircraft 
and # Manufacturing Shares down. Investors 

can’t get away from the idea that steel 
has ME shares and copper shares represent 
ont H cyclical industries, and their attitude 
nw. probably is justified. 

Another influence which tends to 
00d HB create high yields is poor earnings, 
|r ME earnings which suggest that the com- 
mes [pany is not doing as well as formerly 
ally and might have to reduce payments to 
me- Mf shareowners. In this connection Bond 
_ As Stores yields about 7.1%; Eversharp, 
L, Or 10.7%; Goodall-Sanford, 8.4%; Marshall 
of a Field, 8.1%; Robertshaw-Fulton, 8.1%; 

U. S. Lines, 9.7%; and Sharon Steel, 
for 10.2%. 
lis Sometimes there is a prejudice 
the # against an industry. You see that in the 
ma Cigar Shares, to some extent in the 
shares of the independent motor com- 
, at HP panies, and definitely in a stock like 
tum Underwood, where there is a feeling, 
all @ right or wrong, that the company has 
s in not kept pace with the industry. Most 
ugh # of the Personal Finance company shares 
om- § offer an above-average return, perhaps 
ud # because of a prejudice against the small 
div- # loan business. Some investors don’t like 
ttle. # to be in what they unfairly call the 
;in. # “loan shark business,” just as they have 
ae # scruples about being in the whiskey 
pre- business. 
the A good example of what I would call 
are @ an “unjustified” high return is found 
__ inthe case of Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
— $3 dividend on which offers a yield of 
7.6% with the stock at 39. This railroad 
is one of the best operated and best 
oth situated in the land, will show about 
oat $5.60 a share earned for 1952, and 
rtiss now has built up its physical and finan- 
the cial position to a point where it even 
pro- may be able to pay more than $3. Some 
the say that it represents “too much coal” 
the without stopping to see that coal is 
it HJ decreasingly important in the com- 
. pany’s traffic. I suppose most people 


find Chesapeake & Ohio less glamorous 
than many other railroad stocks because 
it is such a slow mover. The values 
here, however, are more “solid” than in 
the case of other rail shares which 
lately have been more in the public 
eye, 

Some of the stocks which are logical 
candidates for split-ups sometime in 
1953 are American Agricultural Chem- 
ical, Chrysler, Kansas City Life, Lin- 
coln National Life, McGraw Electric, 
Standard Oil of Indiana (where the 
stock to do it already is authorized), 
Seaboard Air Line and Zenith Radio. 
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Bankers are wondering what people 
will do with the money which is com- 
ing to them from large maturities of 
U. S. savings bonds these next three 
years. The total maturities in 1952 were 
$3 billion. In 1953, $6.2 billion come. 


$6.7 billion. If only a small amount of 
this money goes into stocks, it will be 
important. 


Advance release by ait mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


due; in 1954, $7.8 billion; and in 1955, 











WILL ELECTRONICS MAKE YOU RICH? 


A few hundred dollars wisely invested now in Electronics. . . . World’s most dynamic 
growth industry could bring you financial independence. Five low-priced Electronic 
Stocks carefully selected and most favored by the experts of 40 advisory services 
will cut you in on the fabulous profits of supersonic air travel, world-wide television, 
radar, guided missiles, mechanical brains and hundreds of other miracle developments 
of the new push-button age. Our new exclusive Report reveals the money-making 
situations in these 


5 BEST ELECTRONICS COMPANIES 


A. $28 stock—one of the strongest growth companies of all time . . 
could grow to be high priced blue chip. 


. trail blazer in Electronics .. . 


B. $21 stock ... over $50,000,000 backlog ... big dividend yield. Sharp increase in earnings 
_expected next year. 

C. $17 stock. Sales have increased almost 15-fold in last 4 years . .. dollar volume to surpass 
all time peak. Liberal yield. 

D. $15 stock. $75 million backlog ... °52 sales at record high. Issue soon to be listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

E, $17 stock. Sales and earnings in a rising trend . . . supplies equipment to the armed services 


and Atomic Energy Commission. Excellent dividend yield. 


FOLLOW AMERICA’S WEALTHIEST FAMILIES! 


Their forebears founded fortunes on then infant industries . . . railroad, steel, mining, 
aluminum. The Electronics industry now poised for gigantic expansion offers you 
the same and perhaps even greater profit pryamiding possibilities as these other 
industries in their early stages. 

You may have our specially prepared Report on 5 fortune building electronic stocks 
favored by many of the leading analysts, FREE, with 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
including Buy, Hold & Sell consensus of 40 services, and other valuable data. Fill 





out, clip & mail coupon today. 





DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. F-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me Report on 5 Fortune Building Electronic Stocks and 4 weeks’ trial sub- 
scription including all above valuable features for only $1. (Air Mail—$1.25.) 
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UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- 
field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. 
had comparative rises. WARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other 
type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read ~ 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
Profitable purchase and sale—describes 


P Sees 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
| your Organization and the shares of your 
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current opportunities in Warrants. ten Funds. §-12 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, Name 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
page New York 1, N. Y. or send for Address 
ee descriptive folder. 
% . City State...: 
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Under-Valued 
? 


a 
191 Common Stocks 
Off 40% to 79% 
From 1946 Highs 


Although the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Average is near its highest point 
in 22 years, and more than 70 points 
above the 1946 peak, numerous stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange actu- 
ally are substantially BELOW their top 
lage 1946. Under the title “Not All 

At New Highs,” FINANCIAL 
WORLD has just published a list of 
191 COMMON STOCKS RECENTLY 
SELLING 40% TO 79% BELOW 
THEIR 1946 HIGHS. Free to new 
subscribers. 


Of this group 63 stocks are off 

40% to 49%; 63 stocks are off 50% to 

59%; 45 stocks are off 60% to 69%; 

and 20 stocks are off 70% to 79%. Out 

of the 191 stocks 69 are RATED by our 

a, Appraisals” as “A”, “B- 
Let FINANCIAL WORLD, now in its 
5lst year of service to investors, help 
YOU handle your stock investments so 
as to REDUCE financial worries and 
INCREASE your dividends and long- 
term profits. Return “ad” with $2 for 
next five weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD and receive also our valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed 
reports on goo ger this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our expert 
RATING on each stock so you may 
reach wiser decisions as to new pur- 
chases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer 
at once we will send you “191 COMMON 
STOCKS RECENTLY SELLING 40% to 
79% BELOW 1946 HIGHS.” Besides 
you will receive: “101 COMMON 
STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM ON 
PROFITS,” “200 Dividends Every Month 
From This Balanced Portfolio,” and “10 
RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL INVESTING.” 


Or, send $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six ths) for plete 4-PART Invest- 
ment Service, which includes all the above, also 
Expert Advice by Mail in Answer to Investment 
Inquiries, and 304-Page Annual $5 
FACTOGRAPH” 





“STOCK 
Manual, 38th Revised Edition. 
Centains over 50,000 Financial Facts to assist the 
alert investor in judging relative merits of 1,814 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over a 
long period of time. And Commodity Trend 
covers every futures market in the U. S. 
and Canada. Can you afford to be without 
this service? 
We will be glad to send you current 














bulletins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 











STOCK ANALYSIS 





Sound government to take over 


Wiruin a week a new Administration 
will take over the reins of Govern- 
ment. The Cabinet will be dominated 
by practical and experienced men who 
have been eminently successful in their 
career, who are neither professional 
politicians nor idealistic theorists. These 
men are accustomed to manage big or- 
ganizations, to give orders, to have 
these orders executed. It will be inter- 
esting to observe how well their 
methods will work in the rough and 
tumble life of domestic and foreign 
politics. 

Despite its powerful representation 
in the incoming Administration, Amer- 
ican business should not look for any 
kid glove treatment or special favors. 
A Government of businessmen may be 
expected to keep the thumb on the 


efficient and aggressively managed cg. 
porations will be able to realize gooj 
margins of profit. The likely absence of 
easy inventory profits will leave ma. 
ginal businesses in their precarions 
position. 

The two major automobile stods 
continue to lead the market. Chrysler's 
spectacular performance suggests the 
imminence of the long-expected stock 
dividend or stock split. It is alg 
rumored that General Motors, which al. 
ready has some 87 million commm 
shares outstanding, may sweeten its $4 
dividend rate with a stock dividend of 
10% or even 20%. It is difficult to reo. 
ommend purchase of these stocks with 
enthusiasm at present advanced prices, 
but I would not yet give up established 
investment positions. 





Utility stocks with high yields 


New England Gas & Electric......... 
New England Electric System......... 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric.......... 
Public Service Electric & Gas........ 
Central Illinois Public Service......... 


Dividend Current Est. ’s2 
Price Rate Yield Earnings 
15% $1.00 6.5% $1.30 
14 .90 6.4 1.20 
28 1.80 6.4 2.10 
26% 1.60 6.0 2.10 
20 1.20 6.0 1,60 





purse, to spurn easy-to-come-by loans, 
credits, subsidies and other handouts. 
It will strive for a balanced budget 
even at the expense of high taxes. It 
will shrink from the use of panaceas 
which are harmful for the economy. 

. However, the businessman can look 
forward to (1) sounder economic poli- 
cies which enable him to plan for the 
years ahead, (2) more intelligent taxa- 
tion, (3) less government interference 
with the natural play of a free market, 
(4) greater impartiality in labor dis- 
putes, and (5) no vindictiveness against 
business, per se. It paints a rather 
cheerful picture which should encour- 
age enterprise and stimulate invest- 
ments. 

The majority of economists seem to 
agree that 1953 will be a good year. 
Industrial production and national in- 
come are expected to top the past year 
by roughly 5%, or somewhat more than 
the normal secular growth of our econ- 
omy. Business will be characterized by 
a continuing rise in labor costs (labor 
being the only “commodity” to be in 
comparatively short supply), by stable, 
if not declining prices, and by exceed- 
ingly keen competition for the consum- 
ers dollar. Nevertheless, over-all cor- 
porate profits probably will improve 
somewhat over last year, though only 


40 


I am quite intrigued by the poter- 
tialities in Western Union. There is a 
tremendous inherent leverage in a cor- 
poration that does a business of some 
$200 million and has only 1,230,000 
shares outstanding. It is clearly evident 
that any rise in revenues, or any reduc- 
tion of operating costs, is greatly mag- 
nified in the ultimate result on a per 





Be sure to read our 


STOCK MARKET 
FORECAST FOR 1953 
Based upon Cyclical Studies 


Although we do not guarantee it to be it 
fallible, we do guarantee it to please you- 
to give you such an insight of what to expect 
for 1953 that you may value it twenty to fifty 
times the price we ask you—or you msy 
return it for a refund anytime in 1953! 


SPECIAL OFFER $2.00 


Including the next three issues of our bulletis 
—the service that gives specific advice o 
individual stocks and on the general tread of 
the mar 

Also you will receive our booklet, THB 
SENSITIVE INDEX, explaining its velusble 
BUY and SELL signals. In this three week? 
of trial service you will have an actual insight 
of the Sensitive Index study that may prove 
a pleasant surprise to you. 


‘STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


_ Dept. F-1 





30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
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basis. Of course, it works both 
and Western Union chalked up 


L wi fgures very quickly last year when 
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the company was plagued by labor 


trouble. 


The company’s new labor contract 
mms until April, 1954, and no recur- 
rence of last year’s difficulties is to be 
apected, particularly since all employ- 
ws are now on a 40-hour week, the 
absence of which had been one of the 
principal reasons for unrest. Further- 
more, mechanization is making rapid 

s with the result that fewer 

le are handling an ever increasing 
vlume of messages. More important 
for the future of Western Union is that, 
y result of the change of Administra- 
tin in Washington, chances of acqui- 
sition of American Telephone’s teletype 
ystem (TWX) by Western Union have 
geatly improved. TWX fits more log- 
ically into Western Union’s operations 
and is likely to be more profitable for 
that company than for American Tele- 
phone. Western Union's $8 dividend 
rite produces a yield of over 74% at 

the present price of slightly under 40. 

The Dow-Jones utility stock average 
has gone up 57% in the last three and 
me-half years, and despite numerous 
dividend increases the yield has de- 
dined to about 4.9%. Not too long ago 
16% return was commonplace for util- 
iy stocks of good quality. Today, only 
afew issues, and none of them high- 
gade, with yields of 6% or more are 
kft. Among the small number of high- 
gelding utility stocks which are accept- 
ible for investment are those listed in 
the accompanying tabulation. 





New "BUY-HOLD-SWITCH" Report on 


83 CANADIAN OILS 
SELLING UNDER $20 


Selects 21 for BIGGEST Profits in Next Upswing 


AX Canadian Oil stocks now verging on a new upward climb 
comparable to the huge gains of 1951—early ’52? Are the greatest 
developments in our northern neighbor’s “black gold” boom still ahead? 
... The latest reports from the expanding oil and gas fields of Canada 
appear to support these conclusions. 


Providing a sound factual basis for our expectation that a new wave of optimism 
will overtake Canadian Oils very soon are such significant items as: 
(1) The possible approval of a second major natural gas pipe line by mid-1953; 
(2) An expected 50% jump in production when a second oil line is opened; 
(3) The bright prospect that markets will exceed supplies for the first time 
since 1948; (4) New exploration, major new discoveries, and the new Peace 


River oil rush. 
16 STOCKS RATED “BUY” FOR BIGGEST PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 
the anticipated new upsurge. 


that the 
“correctional” period in Canadian Oil stocks For, not only does this unique Report ana- 
lyze for the first time 83 listed, actively- 


is just about over. Moreover, it should give 


Recent market action indicates 


way to a strong resurgence of early 1952’s 
sensational bull market which brought up to 
300% profits to holders of these issues. Hence 
the time for you to act on these potentially 
dynamic stocks is now while they are at 
temporarily depressed levels. And, our new 
21-page Report, “Analyzing 83 Canadian Oils 


traded, low-priced Canadian Oils (giving you 
facts and figures on capitalization, working 
funds, reserves, per share values and acreage 
holdings), but, in addition, it makes specific 
“Buy-Hold-Switch’”’ recommendations on every 
issue. And, highlighted for you are 21 stocks 
priced from $1.00 to $16.00 which are shaping 





i THEN TURN THE CORNER NOW 


‘WHAT ABOUT 
pTuEse Rayonier Inc. 


STOCKS Giant Yellowknife 
E & THEIR 


Cons. Coppermines 
° PRICES 


U. S. Steel Corp. 

| Socony-Vacuum 
AND PROSPECTS 
if you are interested in their 
probable 1953 high check with 
us. Send in 10c to cover mailing 
costs on our calculation of 
the one we advise for you to 


BUY and HOLD. 
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LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS 


Yow ready: my 1953 survey of small oil 
Companies with holdings in the Williston, 
San Juan, Julesburg or other western oil 
@ecs. All are active stocks selling be- 
a.” per share. Ask for your free 


AL. J. JOHNSON, Broker 


P. O. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Selling Under $20,” available now for only 


up, we believe, to be your sharpest climbers 
$1, can help you select today’s best buys for 


when the big advance gets under way. 


This comprehensive “first-of-its-kind” Report will enable you to take 
the fullest advantage of one of the year’s best “buy-points” in stocks 
which now afford you, in our opinion, possibly the greatest profit 
opportunities available in the market today! 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODA 


Incorporated in 1923, Oil Statistics Pon STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 


Co. has for more than a quarter cen- } 
tury served a nationwide group of Oil ' Enclosed is $1. Please send me your report 
companies and Oil investors. “Analyzing 83 Canadian Oils Selling Under $20.” 











26 “LOW PRICED” STOCKS 
$4 to $35: Yields to 11% 


Fortunes sometimes lie hidden in low priced stocks! In 1942, for example, $500 invested 
in Schenley at $4.50 would have grown to $10,000 by 1946, and $1,000 put in Gimbel 
Bros., would have grown to over $25,000! 

Don't miss the opportunities of this market! Send at once for list of 26 low priced stocks 
selected by our analysts as the most promising. 

Included is the picture stock formerly at $49 and now under $15; the housewares stock 
that may be the speculative opportunity of the year; || issues under $10; the 4 most 
promising speculative rails; a rubber at $5 and a tin at $7. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeaeeezuaeaae MONTH'S TRIAL SSSSSBSBGeeeSSeeeueseeesaaaaus 
Send $1 now for this list F, 1-15, and, at the same time, receive month’s trial of time-tested Dow Theory 
service. Act teday! New readers only. 
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DOW THEORY FORECASTS 
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THOUGHTS 





The prudent, penniless beginner *n 
the world labors for wages for a 
while, saves a surplus with which to 
buy tools or land for himself another 
while, and at length hires another new 
beginner to help him. This is the just, 
and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all, gives hope 
to all, and consequently energy, and 
progress, and improvement of condi- 
tions to all. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


A day’s impact is better than a month 
of dead pull. © 
—Justice OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Every so often we hear people clam- 
or for “a change.” Let's change the 
Constitution, change the form of Gov- 
ernment, change everything for better 
or worse except to change the only 
thing that needs changing first: The 
human heart and our standard of suc- 
cess and human values. 

—Ws. J. H. BoETcKERr. 


Don’t foul, don’t flinch—hit the line 
hard. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Thinking cannot be clear until it 
has had expression—we must write, or 
speak, or act our thoughts, or they will 
remain in half torpid form. Our feel- 
ings must have expression, or they will 
be as clouds, which, till they descend 
in rain, will never bring up fruit or 
flowers. So it is with all the inward 
feelings; expression gives them devel- 
opment—thought is the blossom; lan- 
guage is the opening bud; action the 
fruit behind it. 

—HeEnry Warp BEECHER. 


The prudent man may direct a state, 
but it is the enthusiast who regener- 
ates it. —BuLWweEr-LytTTon. 


What a folly it is to dread the 
thought of throwing away life at once, 
and yet have no regard to throwing it 
away by parcels and piecemeal? 

—Joun Howe. 


We should seek to emulate Christ’s 
virtues, and seek inspiration from His 
teachings. When we put these virtues 
into practical use, and lend a helping 
hand to our neighbor, then we will be- 
gin to appreciate Jesus’ true stature as 
the perfect man, and we will help our- 
selves by imitating Him. 

—Pavut Newron Orto, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Freedom is like a bag of sand. If 
there is a hole anywhere in the bag, 
all the sand will run out. If any group 
of our people are denied their rights, 
sooner or later all groups stand to lose 
their rights. All the freedom will run 
out, —Rosert K. PATTERSON. 


Nationalization would seem to op- 
erate on the theory that a socialistic 
government can legislate unsuccessful 
people into prosperity by legislating 
successful people out of it. 

—CrEctL PALMER. 


People don’t give a hoot about who 
made the original whatzit. They want 
to know who makes the best one. 

—Howarp NEWTON. 


The great scientific discoveries of 
the past hundred years have been as 
child’s play compared with the titanic 
forces that will be released when man 
applies himself to the understanding 
and mastery of his own nature. 

—MELvIN J. Evans. 


If we have need of a strong will in 
order to do good, it is still more neces- 
sary for us in order not to do evil. 

—MOLE. 


From self alone expect applause. 
—BUuRTON. 


It is courageous to keep a song in 
your heart. It may never reach your 
throat, but, if you are determined not 
to let it die, it never will. 


—WEEKLY UNrry. 


Merely having an open mind is noth- 
ing. The object of opening the mind, 
as of opening the mouth, is to shut it 
again on something solid. 

—GuBert K. CHESTERTON. 


Progress in industry depends very 
largely on the enterprise of deep-think- 
ing men, who are ahead of the times 
in their ideas. —Sm Wi1aM ELLs. 


seeming] 
happy in it; if that man is left at 
time without occupation or amusement, 
and reflects on what he is, the 
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him out of himself, he is inevitably 
wretched. —Pascat, 


The value of all things contracted for 
is measurable by the appetite of the 
contractors, and there the just value js 
that which they be contented to give. 

—THomas Hosszs, 


Democracy needs more free 
for even the speech of foolish people is 
valuable if it serves to guarantee the 
right of the wise to talk. 
—Davip CusuMan Come. 


Life is work, and everything you do 
is so much more experience. Sometimes 
you work for wages, sometimes not, but 
what does anybody make but a living? 
And whatever you have you must either 
use or lose. —HeEnry Foro. 


Self-assurance, if it does not degen- 
erate into mere vanity, makes us it- 
teresting to our associates, helpful to 
the world, and happy within ourselves. 

—PRINTOPICS. 


Everyone has his superstitions, One 
of mine has always been when I start- 
ed to go anywhere, or to do anything, 
never to tum back or to stop until the 
thing intended was accomplished. 

—Utysses S. Grant. 


Decision is a sharp knife that cuts 
clean and straight; indecision, a dull 
one that hacks and tears and leaves 
ragged edges behind it. 

—Gorpon GRAHAM. 


To be great is to be misunderstood. 
—EMERSON. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by B. G. Reams, Winter 
Garden, Fla. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


The way of the fool is right in his own 
eyes; but he that is wise hearkeneth unto 
counsel. 


—Provenss 12:15 — 
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t was D below 


when the boiler let go... 


But because of a discovery by Inco Research, 
the radiators were soon hot again 
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|: looked like a long cold 
spell for the Fergusons. 
That’s what they told me when they 
phoned that their furnace had let go. 


“It did look that way. And there’s 
no doubt it would have been pretty 
rious in the Nineteen Thirties. But 
things are different now. 


“I’m an old time welder, and in 
those days we had good reason to hate 
any repair job on cast iron. In fact, 
I'd have told the Fergusons to order 


a new boiler and move out until it 
arrived, 


“We used to think cast iron was 
much too brittle to weld. No matter 
how careful we were to heat it and 
‘ol it slowly, ten chances to one the 
metal would crack or pull apart. 


“lused to ask myself, ‘Why doesn’t 
‘omeone make a welding rod that can 
tally weld cast iron?’ 


“Then International Nickel 
‘search engineers learned how. They 
vered that with just the right 


amount of Nickel, they could make 
the kind of electrode we old timers 
needed. They called it Ni-Rod ‘55.’ 


“With Ni-Rod ‘55,’ I was able to 
mend the Fergusons’ boiler easily, 
right as it stood and without tearing 
it apart. You can see how much this 
meant to the Fergusons. Of course, 
I had to make sure I used the right 
welding procedure.” 


You probably would be surprised to 
learn how many repairs welders make 
today on cast iron, with Ni-Rod “55.” 
As a result of this one International 
Nickel research discovery, many 
thousands of dollars worth of cast 
iron machinery has been saved from 
the junk pile. 


International Nickel’s research is 
responsible for scores of discoveries 
in other fields, too. Only when you see 


them, you probably do not recognize 
them as miracles based on metal. You 
identify them as jet planes, or mod- 
ern wonder drugs—or even the living 
image in your television set. 


But it is “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Inco Nickel, that helps make them 
possible—Nickel in some form, some 
alloy, some mixture of metals that 
came out of a crucible after months 
and years of research in one of the 
Inco laboratories. 


Inco research enables Nickel to 
serve you more efficiently, to make 
your life more comfortable and more 
secure. 


How deep is a mine? 


How large is a mill? How many thou- 
sands of electric cells are needed to 
refine pounds of Nickel from tons of 
ore? Ore brought up from a mile down? 
In all International Nickel operations— 
mining, milling, refining—production is 
at a high. And back of that production 
is an amazing story. Read it: read The 
Romance of Nickel. Free. Write to The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 5b, New York 5,N.Y. ©109537.1.N. co. 


Inco Nicke .. Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 





THEY SATISFY aoxaW! 


“FOR 25 YEARS I’ve been a steady Chesterfield 
smoker,’ says prominent tobacco farmer Pearsall 
L. Rogers. “They buy the world’s best tobaccos 
and make the world’s best cigarette.” 


Aaya, man 


AND NOW- CHESTERFIELD FIRST 
TO GIVE YOU SCIENTIFIC FACTS 
IN SUPPORT OF SMOKING 


A responsible consulting organization reports a 
study by a competent medical specialist and staff on the — 
effects of smoking Chesterfields. For six months a group — 
of men and women smoked only Chesterfield —10 to 40 
a day—their normal amount. 45 percent of the group 
have smoked Chesterfields from one to thirty years for 
an average of ten years each. 

At the beginning and end of the six-months, each 
smoker was given a thorough examination including 
X-rays, and covering the sinuses, nose, ears and throat. 
After these examinations, the medical specialist stated... 


“lt is my opinion that the ears, nose, throat and 

accessory organs of all participating subjects 

examined by me were not adversely affected in the 
six-months period by 
smoking the cigarettes 
provided.“ 


Remember this report 
and buy Chesterfields— 
regular or king-size. 


%& CONTAINS TOBACCOS OF 
BETTER QUALITY AND HIGHER 
PRICE THAN ANY OTHER 
KING-SIZE CIGARETTE 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
CHESTERFIELD — EITHER 
WAY YOU LIKE "EM 
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Buy CHESTERFIELD. Much Milder 














